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Whats a cubit? Ask any old Egyptian! 





Egyptians measured by ewbit— 
length of a human forearm, 





In 1875, the meter was adopted 
to aid standardized production, 





Weedworth's LIMITROL Gage 
combines best features of both, 


In 1924, England figured three 
barley corns made a fair dnch, 


Next came master gages for 
closer dimensional control. 


inexperienced inspectors use it 
with speed and accuracy. 


What Woodworth Accuracy Means to Production 


OODWORTH, to industry, 
is another name for preci- 
sion—precision gages, precision 
tools, precision machined parts, 
There is a reason for this, 
Every Woodworth product 
must conform to the basic pol- 
icy of this company .. . #0 
make only products which will 
benefit industry through in- 
creased production and reduced 
costs, 
This means that the great 
demand for Woodworth Tools 


and Gages will be continuing, 
especially in view of the com- 
ing battle for postwar markets, 

And it means that Wood- 
worth engineers have been 
charged with the responsibility 
of searching constantly for new 
ways to speed up and lower the 
cost of production, in connec- 
tion with Woodworth products 
of the future, 

The constant growth and ex- 
pansion of the N, A, Wood- 
worth Company is due to strict 
adherence to these objectives. 


In 1500, the left feet of any 16 From King's nose to fingertips 
Englishmen totaled a rod, 


By 1930, gege accuracy made 
parts fully interchangeable. 


if @ part passes the LIMITROL, 
it will assemble, 
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was a yard in medieval France, 
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Ring type gages are accurate; 
Roll Snap Gages speedier, 


Industry lauds 
accuracy and high capacity. 








ACCURACY You W CAN TRUST 
WOODWORTH 


N. A, WOODWORTH CO,, SALES DIVISION, 1300 E, NINE MILE ROAD, 
DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION GAGES 
PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 
PRECISION TOOLS 
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THINK OF THE SAVING in construction 
costs when you build your plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, Mild climate the year ‘round. 
Your plant will not require double walls or heavy 
insulation. 


Think of the saving in heating equipment and 
heating costs. Your plant will need heat only 
three or four months in the year, and not much 
even then. Air conditioning and cooling systems 
will be required only for special processes. 


Think of the saving in manhours. No extremes of 


temperature, no snow and 
sleet and slush—your em- 
ployees will lose practically 
no time because of inclem- | 
ent weather. 
Think of the increase in production, With an 
average annual temperature of 56.6 degrees, close 
to the ideal for maximum efficiency, your pro- 
duction will be greater. Some plants turh out 15 
cent more per manhour than in their eastern 
actories. 
Our new book, It’s An Amazing NEW West, 
contains 48 pages of vital information and sta- 
tistics about thé advantages and economies that 
will be enjoyed by your Metropolitan Oakland 
Area plant. . . 
The astonishing expansion of our “four-great- 
markets-in-one” . . . our strategic location for 
fast, low-cost distribution to these markets... 
tremendous natural resources . . . largest power 
supply in the west .. . many other advantages. 














WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


If you want the FACTS about the amazing NEW West and 
Metropolitan Oakland Area, write for this 48-page book of vital 
information and statistics, maps and photographs TODAY! 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 4511 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 








The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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OUT OF THE mixing vats into 
bottles . .. into Fruehaufs . . . and 
then into the family washtub! 
That’s how Romar: Cleanser Com- 
pany, of Detroit, shortens delivery 
time by the Truck-Trailer method. 


Housewives throughout 6 central 
States receive this bottled washday 
aid almost daily—fresh from the 
maker—by Fruehauf Trailers. 

Big tandem-axle units carrying 
850 cases—a 36,750-Ib. load—make 
the run from Detroit to Indiana 
cities. Double Trailer-trains deliver 
1000-case loads throughout Michi- 
gan. Shorter units, built to conform 
to Kentucky's restrictive length- 
limits—serve the other States. 

FACTORY TO HOME IN ONE DAY 

On the Ohio route, Cleanser bot- 
tled in the morning is loaded in 
two Fruehaufs which reach the To- 
ledo wholesaler by 1 p. m. That 
very afternoon it goes on sale. 

The Michigan haul is likewise 
outstanding. The second Trailers in 





VAT 70 WASHER 


Fresher, tt 


AUFS! 


... How 10 Truck-Trailers work for housewives and Uncle Sam, too! 


the 2-Trailer-trains are “spotted” 
in Flint for unloading, while the 
trucks and front Trailers continue 
on to serve additional points. 
Formerly, Roman Cleanser was 
warehoused in fourteen Michigan 
and Ohio cities. Today, distribution 
is geared strictly to demands. The 
product flows over the highway— 
often being unloaded from the 
Trailer directly into the retailer's 
trucks at the wholesaler’s door. 
TRAILERS HELP UNCLE SAM, TOO 


Returning, the Trailers—which 
normally would be empty—now 











Left—Tandem axle unit 
which carries 850 Cases. 


rush vitally needed tires, parts and 
aircraft motors back to Detroit's 
busy war factories, 


Today, in the problem of keeping 
production costs down to a mini- 
mum, transportation is usually an 
important factor. That’s why it 
generally pays to discuss your haul- 
ing set-up with a Fruehauf trans 
portation engineer. Solving your 


hauling problem is his business. 


* ° 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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)B CHART FOR GI's 
"¥-J Day will be the starting gun for mil- 
ons of service men to begin their search 
for a well-earned place in a peacetime econ- 
my, A decent job, with a satisfactory wage, 
will of course be the prime aim of every 
individual. And, naturally, the smart Gl 
try to cash in on skills which he has 
while in service. 
Headlining our September 1 issue, there- 
re, will be a comprehensive and detailed 
Chart for Service Men, designed to as- 
fighting men in their private post-war 
. Specially prepared for Forses by 
Science Research Associates, the chart tabu- 
lates leading military job classifications— 
from an Army aerial gunner to a Navy yeo- 
man—together with their civilian counter- 







parts. 

Reference books are listed which will pro- 
vide answers to such questions as: What is 
the average wage level in the occupation for 
which I am fitted? What possibilities are 
there for promotion? Are jobs restricted to 
certain localities? Are they seasonal? Is the 
work congenial? 

Printed only after months of preparation, 
Forses Post-War Jos Cuant is, we believe, 
invaluable for service men. In addition, per- 
sonnel men all over the country will find it 
absolutely essential for the huge task of 
fitting Gls into their proper niches in a 
civilian economy. 


MIDWESTERNER'S MISTAKE 


Ten years ago the Lincoln Electric Co. in 
Cleveland had 220 workers. Today there are 


. 1,000. In the same decade production costs 


have been chopped 40%; and no man has 
ever been let out because of lack of work. 
Dividends have jumped from $2 to $6 a 
share, and the company has never skipped 
a dividend. 

The man largely responsible for this 
achievement is husky, six-foot-two “Jim” 
Lincoln, whose story of his “biggest mis- 
take” we bring you in our next issue. The 
twenty-sixth top-drawer business man to con- 
fess his prize boner for Forses readers, Lin- 
coln’s story contains an invaluable lesson for 
workers and executives alike. 


PISCATORIAL PROFITS 


. Next issue our Opportunities department 
surveys an unusual but profitable rural busi- 
ness activity when we delve into the field 
of fish culture. It’s the fish pond industry, 
but it’s far from being a “fish story” to say 
that it’s expected to be a really good money- 
making proposition for small capital once 








@ war is over. 

Here’s just a sample: The total cash in- 
come taken in from one 100-acre Georgia 
lake varied over a seven-year period from 
$7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Missouri alone has built more than 45,000 
of the ponds in the past six years. Texas has 
completed 116,000, and other states are rap- 
idly following suit. 

Read “Opportunities IN Fish CULTURE,” 
in the September 1 issue. 
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Readers Say 


There are only a few of us now who are 
trying to protect civilization. It seems that 
very few business men have enough foresight 
to see the dangers ahead of us. 

Democracy is still an experiment. As to 
whether it will work or not, that depends 
on the quality of the people. It is possible 
only when people in a nation are intelligent 
and have character and courage.—HERBERT 
N. Casson, editor, Efficiency Magazine, Lon- 
don, England. 


NOT TOO LATE! 


Last November you notified me that. my 
husband’s subscription .was to, expire. He 
had been in the South Pacific area in the 
services of the Navy. Arrived home, he ‘ex- 
pressed much disappointment that he no 
longer received Forses. I have always known 
he liked your magazine, but didn’t realize 
to what extent he really values it and de- 
pends on it to guide him im the future. I do 
hope it is not too late for me to rectify 
my mistake. My husband would like those 
back issues, if that is not asking too much. 
—Mars. E. W. Gernarpt, San Francisco, 
Calif. . 


PERMANENT FIXTURE .- 


Forses has for many yea:'s held a high 
place in my estimation as being a good 
guide for live business men. It is, always 
bringing to us a great deal that is interest- 
ing and helpful. We like everything per- 
taining to the publication, and so much that 
we respect it like a’ permanent fixture in 
our own business —CHar.es.\H; Cary, gen- 
eral manager, Premier Engineer and Re- 
source Co., West Hartford, Conn, 


WHAT INVESTORS WANT 


Your Joseph D. Goodman ison the right 
track. We .investors want to know about 
post-war prospects. Keep up the good work, 
and keep on telling us about bargains for 
post-war profit—Frep F. Kopxe, Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Your magazine, above all other business 
magazines that I have read, gives a clearer 
picture and a more complete understanding 
of what business is today and what it will 
be in the future. Any person owning his own 
business, or who is directly connected with 
a business, would be highly enlightened by 
reading any one of the outstanding copies 
that I have had the pleasure of reading thus 
far—Grorce CiinE, Kokomo, Ind. 


THE LAST FIRST 


In every issue of Forses, I always turn 
to the last page first—to “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life”—and then proceed to de- 
vour and, I hope, digest, every page. Yes, the 
advertising, too. It is all good.—G. E. Arso- 
Gast, president, Newbery*Electric Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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SPOKANE , WASHINGTON, |S 


TALLER, HEAVIER AND STRONGER 
THAN CHINA'S GREAT WALL. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 
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© A MAN-MADE RIVER 
NEAR SPOKANE WILL CREATE 

17,000 NEW FARMS. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 
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© ALUMINUM SKIN" FOR B-29's, 
ROLLED AT SPOKANE, IS THE 
HEAVIEST METAL HANDLED IN 
THIS “LIGHT-METALS" CITY. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 



















A STEEL HIGHWAY 
BUILT IN 1881 IS STILL ONE OF 
SPOKANE’S BUSIEST ARTERIES. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 








SURROUNDED BY AN ENCLOSURE 
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QO America’s “WALLED ciTy.’, 





CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. This “wall” is formed by four 
mountain ranges . . . the Canadian Selkirks, 
the Cascades, the Blue Mountains and the 
Rockies. Inside this vast bowl, embracing 
parts of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana and called the “Inland Empire’’, 
Spokane holds unrivaled dominance. Tre- 
mendous wealth of farm crops, minerals, 
timber and manufactures in this beautiful 
country flows to and from Spokane via 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


2. Fact. This “river” will be created as part 
of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 
A main channel 45 miles long, and three 
principal branches 88 to 130 miles in length, 
will transform 1,029,000 acres of undevel- 
oped land into richly productive farms and 
orchards. This great new farm empire will 
be served by Northern Pacific Railway. 


3. Fiction. Although Spokane has seen 
spectacular wartime growth of its alumi- 
num and magnesium industries, the city 
has long been a center for the heavy metals, 
also. For example—mines of the Inland 
Empire area contribute one-third of total 
U. S. lead production. Very large tonnages 
of zinc are also shipped from the Inland 
Empire via Northern Pacific. 


4. Fact. This highway of steel is today 
busier than ever with traffic to and from the 
Inland Empire. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway — called “Main Street of The 
Northwest” because it links most of the 
important Northwest population centers. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


The Big 3 “agreement” requires lots 
of study. 


It is significant for what it hasn't 
settled. 

Jap hope for a “soft peace” was blast. 
ed by the Big Three conference. 


Our bombers are blasting everything 
else that’s left in Japan. 


Full responsibility may temper more 
radical elements in British Labor Goy- 
ernment. 


Will U. S. finance their nationalization 
program? 


Government guarantee of jobs would 
lead to eventual serfdom of the indi- 
vidual. 


Full employment calls for full co-oper- 
ation of Management, Labor, Govern- 
ment. 


Henry Ford, on 82nd birthday, pre 
dicts “future of unequaled prosperity 
—if private industry is allowed to go 
forward unhampered.” 


Rubber strikes at Akron and Detroit 
will lessen MacArthur’s striking power. 


Cutbacks are causing some unemploy- 
ment, but labor shortages continue in 
various areas. 


Black days are ahead for black mar- 
keters and tax evaders. 


“Conferences” could be spelled “com- 
promises.” 


Co-ordination of Federal bureaus is 
long overdue. 


Many can be consolidated or elimi- 
nated. 


Equity capital is still shy. 


Railroads are doing a good job under 
trying conditions. 


Reconversion plans are still lagging. 


Sudden end of Jap war would catch 
us flatfooted, 
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M-4 tank powered by 
Series 6-71 “Twin” Engines. 








THERE WHEN NEEDED 


In addition to providing plenty of dependable 


_ power for the machines our fighting men use, 


this engine, because of its interchangeable parts, 
helps them keep everything on the move. 

For example, a shell-torn shovel or tractor en- 
gine can be fixed with an engine part from a 
wrecked landing craft. A landing craft can keep 
going by picking up a part it needs from a dis- 
abled tank. 

Every GM Series 71 engine, whether a two- 
cylinder or one of a “‘Quad’’ six, has the 
same bore and stroke, and most moving 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





DIESEL 
POWER jf =i 
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| SINGLE ENGINES... Up fo 200) 2 ae 
| arias omts..Ue-t 000 us.y °* DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, bevei 
“ENGINES . 150 10 2000 AP... 


AOCOMOTIVES 5... ng... es 50+ 1+5 + ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Le Gr 


parts from one engine will fit and work 
perfectly in any other. 


This feature of interchangeability of parts in 
these engines will be equally important in peace- 
time. The elimination of different sizes of par- 
allel parts increases the availability to owners 
of the right part when it is needed. 


In construction, fishing, transportation and all 
through industry, these “Single”, “Twin” or 
“Quad”? GM. Diesels will provide dependable, 
low-cost and easily maintained power. 










CLEVELAND: DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond 





ESSO RESEARCH DEVELOPS 


A oArEIY 
Mah UGTANE 
AVIATION FULL... 


Now heing tested by leading 


aircraft engine manufacturers 





if huried suddenly into space, as shown, a single gallon of 

* aviation gasoline almost instantly forms a “pocket” of more than 

700 cubic feet of inflammable gas-and-air vapor, ready to flash into fire 

at the slightest spark. But do the same under normal conditions with 

this new Safety high octane fuel and you get NO inflammable vapor! 

In fact, a lighted match can be dropped into this new Safety high octane 
fuel, and the match simply goes out! 


With much of the laboratory groundwork 
* done—including engine testsin the Esso Laboratories 
at Bayway, N. J.—the new Safety high octane fuel is now 
being.tested by aviation engine manufacturers for applica 
tion to post-war aircraft. Packing all the power of regular 
100 octane gasoline, but so resistant to chance ignition 
you can douse a lighted cigarette in it—Safety high octane 
fuel promises to extend still further the splendid safety 
records of commercial aviation. 


FORBES 





3 Full-scale commercial production—of this Safe- 

* ty high octane fuel will not be possible till after the 
war. Petroleum ingredients needed for its manufacture 
are now wholly required for war-time production of 
synthetic rubber and 100 octane gasoline. But when the 
petroleum industry can turn from its war job and use 
facilities now needed to make 100 octane gasoline for 
our fighting planes, an adequate supply of this Safety 
high octane fuel from the industry can be assured for 
those operations where it can contribute to safety. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF CONTINUOUS PETROLEUM 
RESEARCH AT ESSO LABORATORIES 


Recently demonstrated at a Press conference in New York City 


Back in 1930, Esso Laboratories began experiments leading 
to the first production of a Safety high octane aviation fuel. 

Because of certain combat requirements, the fuel has not 
been found practical for today’s military planes, although 
the Army and Navy conducted extensive tests with it in the 
early 1930’s. 

The Navy, however, has made use of this Safety fuel to 
test fuel systems on aircraft carriers under construction or 
repair, to minimize danger of flash fires from the sparks of 
a welder’s torch or from static electricity. 

But the real story of Safety high octane fuel must wait 
till after the war. Then—with proper engines ready for its 
use, and with plants and processes now engaged in war 
work made available to quantity production of Safety fuel— 
Safety fuel may prove an important step toward still safer 
travel in the air. 


ESSO LABORATORIES | 


where constant research produces 
high quality petroleum products for 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (N. J.) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Copr. 1945, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
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Right in your fine watch can be 
found an everyday example of 
this same ability of Nickel to 












In today’s gadget-packed plane, the crew’s course 
... their “direct hit” score ... their lives... 
depend upon the instruments before their eyes. 
These instruments must give them their exact 
speed mae en oe -_ > gg ed a 
act three-dimensional position. pansion 0 
vital metal parts of instruments must be con- BUY AND HOLD 
trolled — regardless of the broad changes in WAR BONDS 
temperature met between blazing Pacific take-off 
and sub-zero stratosphere. 
The answer? Special Nickel Alloys, each with 
the correct physical properties demanded to 
maintain instrument accuracy. 









achieve constant accuracy despite temperature 
changes. Winter and summer, from beach to 
mountain top, Nickel Alloys keep important 
parts “in shape”, keep a good watch on the dot. 
In this and countless other ways, Nickel is your 
“unseen friend” — as much a part of your daily 
life as the speedometer on your dashboard or 
the needle in your carburetor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, liters and refi of Nickel and the 
Platinum metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
Alleys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING“ 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


British Election Incites Apprehension 


HE British election result incites dread, apprehen- 

sion. Promising to take care of a whole people “from 

the cradle to the grave” is alluringly idealistic, pow- 
erfully appeals to the unthinking. But idealism involving 
immeasurable expenditures can, must, end only catastro- 
phically, if not attuned to realism. 

My conviction is that if the Labor Government persists 
in carrying out its wholesale confiscation, socialization, it 
will ultimately plunge Britain into bankruptcy. 

Many years ago I wrote: “The 19th Century belonged to 
Britain; the 20th Century will belong to America.” 

, Events confirm that prophecy. War has dealt Britain an 
awful economic, financial blow, has plunged her from 
the heights of a wealthy nation to a nation strangled by 
debt. For years British Governments, through taxation, 
have conscripted wealth, avowedly to benefit the non- 
wealthy—utterly neglectful of Abraham Lincoln’s pro- 
found philosophy that such procedure could end only 
disastrously. 

Born in Britain and having lived there for 21 years, I 
have had forced upon me, on many visits, the haunting 
feeling that the rank and file there were slipping. A quar- 
ter of a century ago I publicly asked: “Stands Britain 
where she did?” My compelled conclusion was that she 
didn’t. I have been shocked repeatedly—it pains me to 
say so—by the widespreadness of drunkenness, on the part 
of both women and men, in industrial cities, by the rush 
by wotkmen on emerging from factories at lunchtime to 
buy horse-racing sheets, by the appalling falling off in 
attendance at church, by the almost universal embrace- 
ment of the “continental Sunday,” flagrant departure from 
the religious observances prevalent in my youth. 

Thrift, saving, for example, were vigorously preached 
and practiced in Britain half a century ago. Self-reliance 
amounted almost to a religion. Individuals and families 
depended upon their own exertions and economy to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, to provide their own “security” 
in old age. 


WHITHER IS BRITAIN HEADING? 


Today, what? 

Starting from the time when Lloyd George, British 
Prime Minister in World War I, declared that “Britain 
will be made a land fit for heroes to live in,” Britain 
has encouraged its people to rely more and more upon 
the Government to sustain them. I have vivid recollections 
of seeing unconscionably long queues outside dole-dis- 
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pensing offices. Repeatedly, families told me of how im- 
possible it had become to obtain domestic and other help 
because it had no longer become necessary to earn a liv- 
ing: the government provided sustenance. 

My—perhaps faulty—reasoning is that the idealistic, 
Socialistic “Beveridge Plan” was responsible for the over- 
throw of Churchill and the victory of the Labor Party. 
It assures the people of Britain that they need no longer 
depend upon themselves, that the Government will main- 
tain them from birth to death, without any exertion on 
their part. 

Thus, according to my interpretation of all the facts and 
conditions, the British masses have been debilitated, have 
ceased to feel they must rely upon the sweat of their brow 
to earn a living. 

That way lies deterioration, decay. 

Britain, the British Empire, achieved world leadership 
not through paternalistic pap, not through governmental 
coddling. 

Frankly, I am chagrined over what has happened in 
Britain. 

I am harrowed by fears over where the path Britons 
have chosen will lead. 

Unless they awaken within reasonable time to the perils 
they are courting, I can foresee Britain sinking, inevitably, 
to the status of a second-rate power. 


ALL-OUT STATE SOCIALISM 


Ponder these declarations by Professor Harold Laski, 
chairman of the British Labor Party, and the arch-head 
of its “Brain Trust,” in an interview over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co.: 

“The same causes which brought about the Labor vic- 
tory in Britain are at work with you, and with the same 
effects. As soon as you face the central issues of a peace- 
time economy, the logic of history will make you move in 
our direction. 

“The Labor Party victory is not a purely English de- 
velopment, nor part of a purely European development. 
It is part of a world revolution. 

“We are going in a straightforward, orderly fashion to 


, socialize, stage by stage, the ownership of the vital instru- 


ments of production on a carefully considered plan of 
priority. The Bank of England is going to be socialized, 
and the direction of investment will be planned as part 


_ of a process of industrial reorganization. And mines and 


electric power, then iron and steel and transport.” 
W 











The New York Times, describing the opening session of 
the new Labor Government, reports: 

“Two hundred Conservatives and others of the Oppo- 
sition sang ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ when Mr. Church: 
ill walked in, but the nearly 400 Labor members countered 
with ‘The Red Flag,’ the revolutionary song the House of 
Commons had not heard since the Spanish civil war.” 

America was somewhat stunned by the overwhelming 
defeat of Premier Churchill. The stock market slumped. 
But the signs are that responsible Britons, alarmed over 
the violent Leftist swing there, will turn to American in- 
vestments, Indeed, this trend is already discernible. 

My reasoning is that Britons have voted for an alarm- 
ing measure of State Socialism at the very time America 
has decided to recant its trend towarda State Socialism, 
After a dozen years of unbridled paternalistic governmen- 
tal expenditures, even President Roosevelt reached the 
conclusion that the time had come to abandon the New 
Deal, the incarnation of such expenditures. 

President Truman, interpreting American public opin- 
ion, has energetically, through his recasting of the Cabinet 
and otherwise, moved away from the Left. Now, Britain 
has lurched violently, unprecedentedly, towards the Left. 

America has learned the danger of uncontrolled balloon- 
ing of public debt for so-called “social security.” Britain 
hasn't. 

America has become convinced of the eassentiality of 
encouraging restoration of free enterprise, whereas Britons 
have plumped for destruction of free enterprise. 

The American people have sensed the need for curbing 
absolutist domination by Labor. The British electorate 
have chosen absolutist domination by Labor. 

Which country is on the right track? Beyond all ques- 
tion, America, 

We are on the ascendent. Britain is on the descendent. 

—B. C. Forpes. 
. 


The summits aren't reached without sweating. 
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industrial Research 


A heartening bit of industrial news is the recent an- 
nouncement by General Motors of plans for their new 
Technical Center, which will embody the latest facilities 
for research, styling, advanced product study and process 
development. 





Perhaps of deeper significance is the concept underlying 
this plan. Men must be found to use these new facilities, 
men who can make ideas take material form, Technical 
problems, after all, are not solved by a piece of equipment 
~—they are solved in man's mind. So GM is also thinking 
in terms of the education of the personnel who will use 
this Center. 

The acoumulated experience and know-how of a great 
corporation in the field of applied science, as well as in 
production and management techniques, will be made 
available to educational institutions. Selected groups of 
young technicians will be able to pursue further post: 
graduate work in an ideal environment. Faculty membets 
will also be able to take advantage of this set-up. 

The GM program should go a long way towards ensur- 
ing the continued growth of our economy, is a token of 
confidence in our industrial future. 

—ELMER M, SHANKLAND, 


* 


Smiles are personal sunshine. 
* 


Guaranteed Jobs for All 


If the so-called Full Employment Act of 1945, now pend- 
ing in Congress, is passed, the Federal Government would 
undertake to guarantee full employment ad a permanent 
policy. Once a year the Government would take a job in- 
ventory and, if the survey indicates that private industry 
will not be able to provide 100% employment, the Gov- 
ernment, through Federal projects, would create enough 
jobs to make up the difference. 

In the discussions of the bill to date very little has been 
said about the far-reaching effects of such an undertak- 
ing on our national economy—taxes, national indebted- 
ness and public credit. It is a threat to our whole system 
of democratic government and free enterprise, which, 
in order to survive, must be based on a sound economy. 

The need for preventing serious hardship in times of 
great unemployment is beyond question, and the national 
Government must provide such aid as private and local 
public agencies cannot supply; but, as the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of N. Y. states in its monthly Survey: 


The aid should be extended as economically as possible, should 
be paid for as largely as possible from current revenue, and should 
not be on such a high scale as to leave workers no incentive to seek 
employment in self-sustaining trade and industry. The belief that 
the Government can and should permanently maintain a pre 
determined volume of aggregate employment by fiscal manipula 
tions is,.at best, an untried hypothesis; and to make the guarantee 
of such employment the basis of a permanent policy, with public 
credit and the soundness of the national currency among the ulti- 
mate stakes, would be to invite disaster. 


Before any such socialistic measure is passed the public 
should be given full opportunity to study it and to express 
its views. In the meantime, every encouragement should be 
given private industry to make it possible to achieve our 
goal of full employment.—Gerorce Wo Lr. 


* 
Unless you are helpful, you are hopeless. 
FORBES 
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7 When his father died in 
the first World War, Johnnie quit school; got a job 
in a war plant to support himself and his widowed 


mother. 
+. 
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— SST FX Johnnie was smart, but he want- 
ed more “education.” He wanted to know all about 
engines and transmissions and everything that makes 
a car run. So he switched to a job in the shop, fixed 
cars and trucks for several years, soaked up “monkey 
wrench” knowledge and saved his money. 















































There was nothing’ 


Johnnies way 


Reading time: 1 minute, 43 seconds 


This is an actual case—a true story from 
the record of “Johnnie” in the files of 
the Chrysler Corporation. , 











2 Johnnie always loved automobiles; kept 
dreaming about owning a business of his own some day. 
When the war was over he got a job selling cars and 
tractors for a local dealer. He liked it a lot, made more 
money than he ever had before. 


Ww 














# His first big chance came in a nearby town 
where he became an automobile dealer. He did very 
well..Then he moved to a bigger town nearby. Then 
the depression hit him,—and Johnnie simply went out 
after more “education.” 


J OHNNIE’S success was, of course, well earned. 





It is the old fashioned kind of accomplishment, typically Amer- 
ican, with the usual jolts and bumps on the way. Johnnie finds himself 
today with a substantial enterprise of his own. It will grow and 
prosper under his experienced direction. Johnnie’s has been 

the kind of effort and intelligence which will help to 


= keep America a land of real freedom and opportunity. 
A a wa | 





















































5 He got a job with a big Detroit car manufacturer; 
later became a Branch Manager. Johnnie spent ten 
busy years in this field, acquainting himself with retail 
selling and servicing. Then came another “hot” oppor- 
tunity in 1944, to buy the business of a large south- 
western Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. Johnnie says, “I’m 
still working my way through ‘college’ . . . and earning 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO 
CHRYSLER x« DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


You'll Enjoy Chrysler Corporation Radio Program Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W.T, 





& pretty good income.” 


KEEP Oo N BUYING war BONDS _ 
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Analysis of 1944 
co ‘ 
Toc wnersnip = 
Inter! 
Pulln 
Unite 
By DR. DANIEL STARCH Ben 
West. 
Unite 
ForBes takes pleasure in presenting its fifteenth annual have increased substantially, Again, as in the last two BF. 
compilation showing the number of stockholders in 200 years, the Public Utility Holding Group showed the largest} 808 
of our leading business enterprises, the only record of _ decrease, reflecting investors’ attitude toward the SEC; one 
its kind, program. Nati 
The figures for 1944 reveal a modest decrease, a con- It is obvious that, if American industry is to provide re 
tinuation of the practically unchanging level of the last high production and employment after the war, steps must} You 
ten years, a period during which the number of people be taken to encourage savers to provide the necessary} Ame 
owning shares in American business enterprises should capital. ree 
Gene 
Unit 
Ts. number of stockholders in American companies der Und 
. : . . 1944 rom 1943 
is decreasing rather than increasing. ‘ : Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)} ..... 107,319 + 20 Te 
Total stockholders of 200 of the country’s leading Tt no occas cvccaheccsoss 103,009 — 49 
corporations, it is revealed by our fifteenth annual report, Curtiss-Wright Corp. ............-.0+ss0e0: 101,838 — 19 
hake tibllen slightly. These 200 companies had in 1944 Pacific Gas and Electric Co.f ............. 100,895 ‘+. a 
9,821,103 stockholders, a decline of 49,575, or .5% from iL, «onc ndecsugiiie seerdiscctccs 3,870,387 — 4 
1943. Very little change took place among the various . 
classifications. Railroads Gen 
The larger increases occurred in the classifications of % Change § Nati 
machinery and supplies (1.2%) and railroads (1.1%). Ds 1944 — from 1943 be 
These slight rises may be traceable to the improved posi- no eae Py ony CO. wees eee eeeceeees ae * 7 The 
tions of these industries due to the war. Canadian Pacific Railway Co. v..cvscsccs.s 88757 — 26 | Am 
The main decreases were in public utility holding com- pam oe Jw oxy eee Ce Se eeveeess pre ey Kro 
. of, op © mee a New Yor tra a Sere Re oe j -- 
panies (—2.2 %o), financial institutions (—2.2%), and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Co. ...... 59,401. +47 | on 
automotive and accessory companies (—1.4%). Union Pacific Railroad Co.t ............... 57,381 + 25, § Ms 
This follows the trend that has occurred in these classi- Southern Pacific Co.* Pewee were ener en eeenes 42,993 + 75 Wil: 
ficati duting theta The Holdi C Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. ............ 30,079 — 93 Con 
cations during the last iew years. © ro ing ompany Great Northern Railway Co.* .............- 29,068 — § But 
Act of 1935, no doubt, still had its effect in the _ nn a aanRR 2a ceegp tS 26,761 —4l Uni 
utility field. Northern Pacific Railway Co.* ............. 25,430 — 27 The 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. Co. .......... 23,231 — 36 Cali 
The larger changes among individual companies were Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. RR. Cot... 18879 — 2 7 
due to the split-up of stock, as in the case of the Louisville | Southern Railway Co.} .........-+-+++++++- 16,605 +44 | oe 
& Nashville Railroad Company, or to retirement and can- Norfolk & Western Railway Co.f ...... ion 14,09 + 4 
: Bs a * Seaboard Airline Railway Co. .............. 13,800 + Ll 
cellation of issues in other cases, such as United Gas Cor- _[ilinois Central Railroad Co. ..............- 12,847 —115 T 
poration and Willys-Overland Motors. eng A Hag “yp COP iis anbe eee —— Ba 
° . . t In al BG wetebs we heedcccecs p — 
With the end of the petro Boge Europe, will 1945 attract MinesetlKanees Tonns ae ee Sar 8,645 —185 
greater numbers of investors? Or will increase in investors N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis R.R. Co. ......... 5,085 — 67 
; ' . : 9 
Te eT iain eae ee ere 943,376 = + Ll 
Citi 
Companies With 100,000 Automotive and Accessories ro 
or More Stockholders - % Change} Sta 
1944 le 198} Th. 
% Change General Motors Corp.} ............eeseeee 416,848 + 3 Sin 
1944 = from 1943 Packard Motor Car Co.* .............0002 111012 —28 | Sta 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*...... 668,013 + 25 Cityeler Corp? ... .<visase GES tad? 905 — 28 Phi 
Gambel DEMO RTI | oc 5 icc cecivenevscce 416,848 + 3 SeudehakePQeip.® 2. feos bere ee cvetcr. 21,852 — 8 Pui 
ies Ser GE ines cies von s cc gpnsesecss 357,970 —10.0 Timken Roller Bearing Co.* ............... 19.800 —12 | Uni 
General Electric Co.* .........0..020e0005: 234,732 + 24 Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.t .......... 19,219 —12 Tid 
United States Steel Corp.t ............++:- 22354144 +13 Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ..............-. 19,159 —52 The 
Radio Corp. of America ,.................. 222,280 — 2.7 Briggs Manufacturing Co.* ................ 18,550 — 5 | Th 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ................. 213,175 +17 Reo Motors, Inc.* ..........-.eececcceeess 11,980 — 85 Cor 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.) . 169,744 — 16 Timken-Detroit Axle Co.* ..............-55 11,122 —12 § Sw 
SRS TED. 6 00000600 us 0 en0050a000 155,318 — 26 Hudson Motor Car Co.* .........ceesceees 8,000 —lil Sta 
Standard Oil Co. of New ng Tos enets 155,048 + 3.9 Willys-Overland Motors, me. Sdhccbiebabt <puaans 6,092 —310 Ba 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. .......... 148,102 + 48 The White Motor Co.* ..1.........seeee0e, 5,908 — 2 § Sh 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.t .............- 140,105 — 40 ——— Mi 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* ..............+.-. 122325 + 56 (EE SE IE FON et OE aE RS 722,447 —I14 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ............ 117,240 06 + «(C7 1 
Packard Motor Car Co.* ............-.0.-- 111,012 — 28 *One class of stock, +Duplications eliminated. Al 
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Machinery and Supplies 














% Change 

1944 from 1943 
SE MAOUEEPEIN” nacceccy ccccemervces 234,732 + 24 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp. ..... 54,116 — 2 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ............... 825 + 16 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ‘Cot fe Tok Og ip aaa 41000 — 24 
International Harvester Co. ................ 40,062 + 12 
Pullman Incorporated* .........0s.ees00--- 34,936 — 3 
United Shoe Alaa gma Corp. PS ES 27,708 + 14 
Remington Rand, Inc. ...............00000 26597 — 46 
SEE MAMIE” cassis cosconscpeciseboces 26480 + 3.7 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.* .............. 25,155 + 1.7 
United States Rubber Co. .............-00+ 22,927 + .l 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.* ........... 22,600 + 9.7 
B, F. Goodrich Co.f ESL VASES E I ars 21,224 — 3.5 
Berg Warmer Corp.* .......0scecscessacces 18,978 +. .3 
SE BONE CO.” ioc o sore ccccceccces 17,464 + 1 
American Locomotive Co.} ............+05- 17,180 + 5.0 
National Cash Register Co.* ............... 16,824 —45 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.* ............. 16,486 + 23 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ................ 15,966 + 44 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.} ............ 14,456 + 8 
American Car & Foundry Co.f ............. 14,427 + 18 
RAUL ©. 3 kip dibee diego op2 bacauantiod 13,937 + 7.7 
DOOMED, soccsnocdosrronccreseta 12,911 + 3.1 
General American Transportation Corp.*.... 11,000 “i 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co.* ........ 749% —22 
Underwood Corporation ................+..- 5,865 — 20 
RTT MMED Sc colkvevererereekcterercce 809,352 + 12 

Food and Drugs 

% Change 

1944 from 1943 
Standerd Brands, Inc. .........0.cceccccoce 97,729 — 8.6 
EE EO, ccc ccesacecesinecece 68,600 + 7 
National Dairy Products Corp.* ........... 66,636 — 4 
ESE EE CT Oe 64,927 + 3.4 
SES ac cencotsces ch Chet Gerteale 60,000 + 1.7 
MEIN CO on ccc ccect te tesocceneete 49,174 + 1 
Armour & Co. (Illinois)} ..............000. 42,856 — 58 
ES, EE ee ee 37,657 — 2 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.* ............ 27,194 + 14 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............... 24,573 + 8 
National Distillers Products Corp* ......:.. 20,251 + 75 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. .............+-- 20,186 + 6 
Wilson and Company, Inc. ..............-- 17,887 — 45 
Continental Baking Co.} .................. 17,236 — 23 
ONIN so Lca's dni sc pdnicich cobiod bicbe 16,192 — 7 
NE OE on soo nbid oKndecnbe 13,859 — 78 
EY fo te ccecuccaeneseeme 12,220 + 18 
California Packing COP AGS it 11,801 + 7 
Beee Memes, Corn. o. cocccavcvecdocccveces 11,062 — 26 
Canada Dry Cinger kDa apenas 5,783 + 22 
CWS he Mia sid 5 Sid ble aldiscle beans 003s 685,823 — 13 

Oils 

% Change 

1944 from 1943 
Cities Service Co.t ..,..ccceccescccccecvces 357,970 —10.0 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* ........... 155,048 + 39 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* .......0eeseeeees 122,325 + 5.6 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana* .............- 96,237 + 11 
The Texas Corp. | stele a stile 0 mebbc dies 92402 + 9 
Sinclair Oil Corp.* ..........cceceeeeeeees 86,730 —13 
Standard Oil Co. st California* ............ 83,281 + 84 
ips Petroleum Co.* .........++eeeeee0 46,057 + 2.1 
EE te ath eeehak spa chvannddese 43,641 + 34 
Union Oil Co. of California* ............... 32,227 + 2.7 
ide Water paetiens OE DAF: dus ic cies). 31,881 + 2.9 
EOI scan ctnoagsegdvcesis 31,151 + 28 
e Allee Refining EM ose ad vedees opps 6s 29816 — 39 
ACAI SR By RIS EET 2a tan —14 
RE x omprtnrhs<eiwyiswheu ee A + 8.6 
Premed Oil Co. of Kentucky* ............ 17,297 + 1) 
PEE Si ocahvscccctecs vs ese os 16634 — 8 
Shell Union Oil Corp.* .............0.005- 15,406 — 20 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.* ........... 15,200 — 8 
IS 5 et See ta 1,320,801 — 12 
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Public Utilities 

















% Change 

Group Holding 1944 ~— from 1943 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.) .... 169,744 — 16 
Tee CUMING. 0’ occ dns dbp cbdec ceene ve 96,820 —10.0 
Electric Bond & Share Co. ..........-.00+5 88,607 — "S65 
United Gas Improvement Co. .............. 87,000 — 6 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. .............. 69,149 — 46 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.} ........... 67,500 aol PS 
The North American Co.f ........-+seceee- 61,2008 — 28 
American Power & Light Co. .............. 31,057 — 65 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.} .............-- 28,043 — 49 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd. .... 25,895 + 12 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. ....... 23,890 — 
Electric Power & Light Corp. .............. 21,305 — 59 
American Gas and Electric Co.} ........... 19,005 + 4.9 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc.} ........ 18,646 — 58 
National Power & Light Co. .............-. 17,886 —125 
American Water Works & Electric Co. eens 17,539 — 44 
Caited Cres Gime 4 ones cuvevencevveccvvens 17,045 —28.0 
SabsTotehe ik. ...... dR RTHISUA . 2 oe 860,339 — 45 

Operating 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. ...... 148,102 + 48 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.t ...........5- 140,105 — 40 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)+ ..... 107,319 + 2.0 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.} .............- 100,895 + 3.1 
So. California Edison Co., Ltd.............. 93,717 + 1 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.t ... 23,177 + 28 
Pacific Lighting Corp.f ..........2...0000: 8,073 + 2.9 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.f ............. 9,648 — 24 
ee Oe ne rer ee ee 641,036 + 11 
OUR. SF Ec6s nas stdebocdeeeess vteeek 1,501,375 — 2.2 
Communications 

% Change 

1944 from 1943 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.* 668,013 + 25 
eT ere cere 222,280 — 27 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp.* ......... 61,778 — 5.6 
Western Union Telegraph Co. .............. 29,432 + 9.1 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co.* ........... 16,227 + 2.7 
> RS a Se Sine eee 997,730 + 9 

Metals and Chemicals 

% Change 

1944 from 1943 
United States Steel Corp.} ............2005- 225,414 + 13 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ............ 117,240 + 7 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. .... 90,743 — 14 
Kennecott Copper Corp.* .............+.+4: 89,119 + A 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.} .......... 87,138 + 14 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.) ............. 78,299 + 22 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.* ........... 73,509 + 23 
Memes Hite GOGO cic ies ds cvicside csicteses 58,000 ee? 
American Rolling Mill Co. ................ 42,890 —. 10 
ET ae cea 4 0c casa ce on che vem a 34,000 — 79 
Contioneted CameGe.? 05.05 bie teers 33,495 — 29 
ye RS ee eee 33,211 + 9 
American Smelting and Refining Co.} ...... 29,007 — 3 
Commercial Solvents Corp.* ............... 3461 —18 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.* ........ 25,305 — 28 
Phelps: DecenCaee.* oon. ssc cdsisccccesces’ 24,568 + 54 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.* .............. 24,129 — 15 
POURING.” 4 5. cb oiccccccvcvccecn 18,700 + 2.7 
FROIN Gi in oc Lh dong cle vise teed ocenec 18,093 —+: 2 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ............. 12,465 + 23 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.* ............. 10,351 — 45 
Crucible Steel Co. of America} ............ 9,350 + 5 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.* .......... Goss: .—.51 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp.* .......... 8578 — $8 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co. ..... 5478 —35 
Tc. cnthk he sth tmematteednatanisss 1,183,497 + «A 


*One class of stock. +{Duplications eliminated. 











Equipment 
I, bc ccacuvanesssvenes cee 
United Aircraft Corp.t .........00.seeesges 
North American Aviation, Inc.* 
Bendix Aviation Corp.* 
Bosing Airplane Gen? 2... .cccccesasesesces 
Douglas Aireraft Co., Inc.* 
The Glenn L, Martin Co.* 


Sub-Total 


Transport 
United Air Lines Transport Corp........... 
American Airlines, Inc. ............00s000: 


Seer eee eee eee eee eee 


eeee eee eee ee eeee 


SPORE Ree ee ee 


SERRE RR RHEE Ree eee eee 


Transamerica Corp.® .........sescsccseees 
The Chase National Ne ee eae 
The National City Bank of N. Y.* 
Irving Trust Co. 
Atlas Corp. 


SSSR e 


eeeeeeene 


SHER eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Soaks — ca: insgsorcsseneresaes 
Marine Midland Corp.* 





*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 








Change Pe PUR hs oe tuvccscdsbedoceccccs 
1944 tom 1943 Tri-Continental Corp. ........ssecceesesess 
101,838 —19 Chemical Bank & Trust Co.* 
655 + 9 
, — $0 MOGAL ccoperppcccancccccccccvecasepenes 
9 Kone 
+ a Unclassified 
8,500 ey te De % C 
rom | 
4116 — Ll F. W. Woolworth Co.® .......sscsseecvsees 74,255 +19 
American Tobacco Co, )........6.eeeeeeeeee 74,039 + 7 
' R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.* .............. 61381 4 5 
23,958 + 92 Montgomery Ward Co. ............00000ses 60,580 + 3 
17,248 — 22 Sears, Roebuck and Co.* ............000005 59,502 — 4 
Procter & Gamble Co. .........6.0seeeeees “9ST =—44 29 
41,206 + 4.1 Nash-Kelvinator Co.* .......ccecceceeeeess + 10 
275,322 3 Eastman Kodak Co. .........s0eceeeeeeees 41972 —19 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.* .............5: 28,764 + 67 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.* .............. 25,880 — 5) 
S'S. Biren ae oc cocvccccvccccedetouves 24,061 + 27 
% Change = Gillette Safety Razor Co.t ...........00000: 22,954 +417 
1944 from 1943 International Paper Company} ............. 21,036 + 30 
155,318 — 26 Bo Min SOMME MS GRD: pownccncccsinocaces 20565 +16 
90,254 — 8 American Woolen Co., Inc.} .......6...005. 19,2922 —10 
69,836 — 27 Crown Zellerbach Corp.t ............000005 18,955 + 33 
0,168 — 2.1 The Greyhound Corp.} .........00seeceeees 15557 —15 
55,450 — 52 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. .........000005 4471 — 7 
50,730 — 9 NR Nhs os oan 5 0:5'b.0.6000044 060005 | + 38 
41,397 — 48 Celanese Corp. of America ................ 13,750 —3303 
30,232 + 46 United States Gypsum Co.} ............06. 8,109 + 4 
24,157 + S$ Johns-Manville Corp.* ....... 04 s64..0 000: 8,100 + 3.1 
24,153 — 5.0 Liquid Carbonic Corp. ...........0seeeee8s 7,499 — 28 
DR RUBE ce. ek ae wlth igh oaen hen 724,493 








Your Customers Have Five 


D O you remember the old-fashioned 
huckster who plugged his water- 
melons and held up a pink, juicy wedge 
for you to sample? Or the grocer who 
kept his mincemeat -keg open on the 
counter for customers to sniff at? And 
how he didn’t mind if you dipped the 
wooden paddle in for a taste? 

Giving sample tastes and smells 
probably wasn’t good hygiene. But it 
was good business. Dealers then recog- 
nized a fact which we often forget to- 
day: Customers like to taste and smell 
and feel and hear as well as see. 

A young man in Chicago built up a 
unique business on this taste-it-and- 
see-if-you-like-it basis. He decided to 
capitalize on his mother’s ability to 
prepare “lye hominy” as only a true 
Southern cook can. 

“But people up North don’t even 
know what lye hominy tastes like!” she 
objected. 

“That's just it,” he beamed. “I'll 
show. them what they’ve missed!” 

The young man started out with a 
steaming kettle in his car. He handed 
an astonished housewife a‘ fragrant 
portion in a sanitary paper cup and 
said: “Lye hominy, Madam. Taste it. 
Won’t cost you a cent.” 


All his calls weren’t sales. Some peo- 
ple simply don’t like lye hominy. But 
many housewives, short on ration 
points but long on serving something 
different to their families, did like it. 
They became steady customers. 

“Taste tells,” suggests somebody's 
advertising slogan. Here’s its corollary: 
“Taste sells.” 


BUY BECAUSE WE HEAR 


You've probably heard the profes- 
sional pianists who play sheet music 
in stores. Perhaps you’ve bought some 
and tried it out yourself. If so, you 
may have discovered that your ren- 
dition scarcely resembled what you 
heard in the store. I asked a man in 
a music shop about this. 

“If I played just what’s printed on 
that page,” he said, “I'd starve to 
death. I have to polish it up with fancy 
frills so you can imagine yourself play- 
ing it like me.” 

The result? We buy the music be- 
cause we hear it played. 

Ever notice how often a clever shoe- 
clerk or a garment salesman suggests: 
“Here, just try this on for size”? He 
knows your sales resistance may be 
well above par when you stand there 


Senses! 


merely looking at the garment. But 
once he gets you into ity and you feel 
the perfect fit, the sale is practically 
made, 

A visitor brought my youngster a 
picture book. She called it her “feeling 
book.” The kitten had a velvety coat; 
the old man wore bristly whiskers; the 
hen had a real feather in her tail. My 
daughter enjoyed the book so much 
that I asked at the bookstore for an- 
other copy for a gift. 

“We.haven’t a copy,” said the clerk, 
“and the publisher has so many re- 
orders he can’t promise delivery. 
Seems as if we’re just finding out that 
children like to feel as well as see.” 

War makes many changes in the 
mind and heart of the fighting man. 
One change will be a new awareness 
of his surroundings. The returned vet- 
eran is going to notice and appreciate 
sounds and smells and tastes and 
“feels” which he took for granted be- 
fore he went overseas. 

Most modern merchandising is based 
exclusively on eye-appeal. The wise 
merchandiser will devise ways to stim- 
ulate all the sensory equipment of his 
prospects. Remember: Your customer 
has five senses! . —SeTH HARMON. 
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the name reads on the direc- 

torate of the National Associa- 
tion of Homebuilders, the Urban Land 
Institute, the National Committee on 
Housing, the roster of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Housing Committee, 
and a lot more organizations of nation- 
wide scope. But to the thousands of 
people—from San Francisco to Wash- 
ington, D. C.—who know the fight he 
has led to prevent private industry 
from being driven from the low-cost 
housing field, he’s just plain Dave 
Bohannon, or “Big Dave.” 

Thirteen years ago Bohannon was 
“just another average San Francisco 
homebuilder,” as he puts it. Today, 
his name is known in every one of the 
44 states in which the National Asso- 
ciation of Homebuilders (of which he 
was first president and is now first 
vice-president) is organized. In 1941 
he stumped the country on behalf of 
the private homebuilder; and it’s no 
disparagement of the other national 
leaders to say that he was the Paul 
Revere who alerted the industry to 
the peril it faced from the encroach- 
ments of government housing. 


BLUNDER NO. 1 
“My collection of Grade A mistakes 


is no small one,” says Bohannon. 
“However, I agree with one of my 
predecessors in this series that ‘the 
mistakes from which we learn some- 
thing and which we rectify are the 
only ones worth talking. about’ (see 
ForBEs, May 15), so on that basis 
I'll take the plunge.” 

The blunder that Bohannon agrees 
is entitled to the laurel wreath oc- 
‘curred 13 years ago, when he was 
‘starting to develop his first large sub- 
‘division. 
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“Because I had built and 
sold a few individual houses 
and made a small profit,” he 
says, “I thought I knew all 
the answers. Proceeding on that basis, 
I went into debt for a sizable chunk 
of land, gave it a nice sounding name 
and started building and_ selling. 
Things went along pretty well for a 
while, then began to slow down and, 
finally, stopped altogether. At first I 
blamed it on everything except myself, 
but, finally and reluctantly, I got 
around to Dave Bohannon—what had 
he done or not done to cause this? | 
pondered this day and night without 
getting anywhere and then one morn- 
ing I went over to the subdivision and 
started walking. I walked until I was 
so tired I had to stop and sit down— 
on the curb in front of a vacant lot. 
After a time—to ease my position; 
that curb was pretty hard—I turned 
partly around. And when I did, that 
vacant lot hit me right in the face: 
Weeds six feet high and so thick you 
couldn’t see the ground! 

“Well, that was the clue to the mys- 
tery. From then on, as | sat there, | 
didn’t feel the hardness of that curb. 
A shaft of light had penetrated the 
darkness and I was seeing my biggest 
mistake in all its ugly proportions. | 
had gone into this thing without ask- 
any advice from experienced men and 
without thinking it through. Thinking 
it through! Why, I hadn’t thought it 
out at all in any logical, consequential 
way—just plunged in egotistically, 
without looking before I leaped. Well, 
I went back to the office; and for the 
first time in weeks I had a light heart. 
For although I knew I’d lost my sub- 
division, I also knew I had learned 
the most valuable lesson of my life. It 
was mighty expensive, but it taught me 
a priceless truth: Before you start 
anything, big or little, think it through, 
clear through. . 

“When I learned to think this home- 


Biggest 


Mistake” 


As told to DAVID W. RYDER 


building business through I realized 
for the first time that what the Ameri- 
can family wants is not just a house, 
but a home. And not just a home, 
either; but a home with another good 
home on each side of it, across the 
street, around the corner and in the 
next block; a home that’s part of a 
complete, harmonious community. No 
matter how good a house is, a family 
simply can’t be enduringly contented 
if the lot next door is grown up with 
weeds and the one across the street is 
a tin can dump; if there’s no place for ~ 
the youngsters to play but the street; 
and if the grocery store is two miles 
away, with no parking space. 


HOUSES TO COMMUNITIES 


“As I sat there on the curb that 
morning, facing that lot full of weeds, 
I got my first vision of an intelligently 
planned community: A community 
with neither mansions nor hovels,. but 
hundreds of modest, attractive, dura- 
ble, well-built homes, on good-sized 
lots, with lawns, trees and gardens; a 
shopping center conveniently located 
with the right kinds of stores and 
plenty of parking space nearby; a 
community clubhouse for neighbor- 
hood entertainment and cultural activ- 
ities; par! and playgrounds so lo- 
cated as to be accessible to all sections 
without the youngsters having to cross 
heavy-traffic, hazardous streets; and 
schools and churches and a theater— 
everything, in fact, that the typical 
American family wants to make living 
pleasant and harmonious. 

“My biggest mistake was costly, but 
it was worth it; because learning to 
think a thing clear through turned me 
from building houses to creating com- 
munities.” 

If he were less modest, Bohannon 
could have added that rectifying his 
“biggest mistake” has made him the 
largest community builder in the 
nation. 
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A Soldier Speaks: 





Gis as “Small Business Men’ 


66 HEN it’s all over I’m gonna 

W.~ into business for myself. 

The Government will lend 

us soldiers $4,000 to get started, and 

with what I got saved, it oughta be 
enough for me to set up shop.” 

What sort of business, Joe? 

“I don’t know for sure. Maybe a 
radio shop, specializing in repair work. 
I’ve learned a lot about radios in the 
Army. Or maybe a grocery store— 
used to be a grocer’s clerk and I think 
my boss made a lot of dough. Or may- 
be something else. I’m not sure. But 
I’m not gonna work for anyone. After 
all these Army orders from morning 
to night every day for years, I’m damn 
sure going to be my own boss.” 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


Anyone who has been long around 
soldiers will confirm that that conver- 
sation represents the current. thinking 
of many. Hundreds of thousands of 
would-be “small business men” are 
coming marching home, full of dreams 
—based on misconceptions—about set- 
ting up shop for themselves, with a 
$4,000 loan from the Government. It’s 
a dream that “gets better all the time” 
as they talk enthusiastically to one an- 
ether. Alas, like most dreams, the 
reality is unlikely to have close simi- 
larity to the rosy visions. 

Most Gls begin with a basic miscon- 
ception about the loan provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights. The Government, 
itself, actually lends veterans nothing. 
It simply guarantees 50% of a loan 
made by private sources up to $2,000, 
and this guarantee only becomes oper- 
ative after the doughboy has met re- 
quirements outlined in a 15,000-word 
manual of regulations. 

By recent legislation the procedure 
to be followed in a business loan ap- 
plication has been somewhat simpli- 
fied; but even if Joe is able to meet 
the requirements for this Federal guar- 
antee of half his loan, in all probabil- 
ity he wouldn’t need the loan. Through 
April, only 23 loans had been made 
for the purposes of buying a business, 
three to buy farms, and 1,582 for pur- 
chasing homes. So involved is the red 
tape, that the amount spent in “proc- 








This is the ninth in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 
experience both here and abroad. 








essing” an application by the Veterans’ 
Administration was $55 per transac- 
tion, making the cost vf paper work 
exceed 4% on the average $1,250 
Government-guaranteed half of loans. 

Even with the method of application 
avowedly “streamlined,” successful ap- 
plication for a Government-guarantee 
on half-a-loan remains difficult to carry 
through. Certainly it is a far cry from 
the average GI’s conception. Already 
several thousand discharged service 
men have suffered a disillusioning 
shock. And as the released floodtide 
will mount to ten million, several hun- 
dred thousand will come croppers at 
their very first step of trying to go 
into business on their own. 

But let us presume an appreciable 
number can raise the necessary capi- 
tal. What then? 

The vast majority will have had lit- 
tle management experience. Those anx- 
ious to be retailers picture the job as 
consisting of putting on a shelf goods 





Ewwmg Galloway 
Getting a loan means plenty of red tape 


they bought for $3 and selling them 
for $4 or $5, ringing up the money in 
a cash register, and at night figuring 
out the profits. 

The stern, realistic fact is, of course. 
that to succeed in business takes a lot 
of know-how, just as to succeed in 
soldiering takes a lot of training and 
experience. But Joe, to a large extent, 
is utterly unaware of this. 

He knows that he’s belly-sick and 
tired of being bossed around by every- 
one above his rank. Also, he has de- 
veloped a hankering to “get along” in 
this world he has sacrificed so much 
to preserve. So he figures that going 
into business for himself is the best 
way to get a start in the race to make 
up for the “time out” spent warring 
while the physically unfit and others 
have been making “big war dough” 
safely at home. 


MUST HAVE KNOW-HOW 


And, as pointed out, through an 
erroneous conception of Gls’ loan 
privileges, he figures a $4,000 loan is 
his for the asking. 

But the likelihood is that, unless he 
has the money or can find friends will- 
ing to put up “security” of some kind, 
Joe won’t get the loan needed. 

Let us suppose, however, that the 
necessary capital has been acquired. 
The chances for success over a period 
of years are not even 50-50. In peace- 
time, 52% of new business enterprises 
fail. And there is no reason to assume 
that these ventures are launched by 
people with less business background 
or experience than ex-soldiers. 

So, despite the impressive percent- 
age of soldiers whom the polls report 
as planning to become “small business 
men” on their return, the probability 
of any great percentage emerging in 
two or three years as successful indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs is slight—certain- 
ly not greater than it has been in the 
past. 

Financial success for an ex-veteran 
will still require the same know-how, 
the same breaks as for anyone else. 

Direct benefits can be legislated, yes. 
But no government can legislate in- 
dividual business success. 
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Opportunities 


...in broiler production 


By THE EDITORS 


HERE’S a new type of broiler 

hitting the market that it will pay 

the opportunity seeker to watch. 
I's becoming a widespread business 
activity. 

A few years ago the average broiler 
or frier was an ordinary springtime 
fowl for which there was only a sea- 
sonal demand. Generally speaking, he 
was the surplus male chicken. Since in 
poultry biology it was not necessary 
to have more than one husband to a 
dozen hens, the surplus males were 
more a necessary evil than a thing of 
profit. The meat, usually stringy, was 
nothing to smack the lips over. 


YEAR-ROUND BUSINESS 


That was back in the days when the 
growing chick had to have plenty of 
air and sunshine or it keeled over and 
died. Now, under the new poultry or- 
der, you can raise broilers crowded to- 
gether in coops in such close formation 
that they have to jostle one another for 
room. It isn’t necessary for them to 
set foot on ground or get a single ray 
of sunshine during their entire feath- 
ered career. The answer is cod liver 
oil or some other vitamin D product 
which can do as good a job of keeping 
a chick alive as anybody’s sunlight. 

But this vitamin D discovery isn’t 
within itself the thing that gives the 
new method a profit appeal. It’s the 
fact that under this system you can 
produce a broiler with a meat so ten- 
der and juicy it almost melts in your 
mouth. For this reason broiler pro- 
duction is now a year-round business 
in many sections of the country. So 


far, however, consumer sales have not 
yet caught up with the possibilities. In 
thousands of towns there are no qual- 
ity broilers on sale at all. 

There are three popular ways to 
raise broilers in confinement or semi- 
confinement. There’s the regular poul- 
try house type of building, the sepa- 
rate colony house—about 10 by 12 feet 
for each 250 chicks—and, lastly, 
there’s the battery brooder house. This 
house must be built so temperature 
and humidity can be easily controlled. 
The chicks are raised to broiler size 
in wire-enclosed batteries built in sec- 
tions, one on top of the other. The 
day-old chicks are started in one sec- 
tion and, after a week or so, a new 
batch of day-olds is started in another 
section, and so on. By this method you 
have different broods of chickens in 
all stages of growth, from day-olds up 
to marketable size. 

Don’t get the idea that chickens are 
easily raised, however. It’s not so. You 
can lose your shirt at it. But it’s a 
good business on which to make a 
shoe-string start. A single brood of 
100 to 250 day-old chicks, which can 
be bought from any one of thousands 
of hatcheries located all over the coun- 
try, is enough on which to cut your 
eye teeth. The cost is anywhere from 
$8 to $15 a hundred. A suitable 10 by 
12-foot brooder house of 250-chick 
capacity shouldn’t cost over $100, a 
brooder from $15 up. While learning 
you can start a new brood every six 
or eight weeks. 

When you learn your way around 
and get ready to flap your wings you 


can start expanding. In housing ca- 
pacity you can handle two chicks to 
each square foot of floor space the 
first six weeks of their age, and one 
chick to each square foot after that, 
until ready to market. 

Well-blended commercial _ broiler 
mashes can be bought from any re- 
liable feed mill and may cost, under 
present conditions, $3 to $4 or more 
a hundred pounds, but the price will 
vary according to the price of grain 
and other conditions. 

Broilers are marketed from squab 
size of 144 pounds up to 3 and 31% 
pounds. Most of them are sold alive, 
but if you are retailing them or selling 
to restaurants, hospitals, etc., you can 
make much more money by being pre- 
pared to dress them. The majority of 
consumers don’t want the bother of 
dressing and will pay more for them 
already prepared for cooking. Prices, 
dressed, run as high as 50¢ a pound, 
though the average will be somewhat 
lower. 


MORTALITY PROBLEM 


The biggest problem in broiler pro- 
duction is mortality and disease. It’s 
important to get strong chicks to start 
and keep everything sanitary, with 
continual disinfecting of houses, 
equipment and sterilizing of feed and 
drinking vessels, The business can be 
started in a small backyard or base- 
ment. Ten acres of ground will care 
for as many chicks as practically any 
producer will want to handle. 

Since the new method of broiler 
production has come into existence, 
the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula on the East 
Coast has become the broiler capital 
of the world. Sixty per cent of the 
country’s stock is raised here, in pro- 
ducer lots of 100 up to 100,000 in sin- 
gle plants. They ship to nearly all the 
nearby city markets. With thousands 
of localities still unfamiliar with this 
tasty meat, however, broiler produc- 
tion seems headed for a promising 
future. 





Model brooder houses used in record-of-performance work at the National Agricultural Research center, Beltsville, Md. 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publications 

—their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


“WORKERS CAN EAT BOTTLE TOPS" 


From UE (United Electrical Work- 
ers of America) News (CIO), (circu- 
lation 437,892) : 

Paunchy J. Tightwad was address- 
ing the quarterly meeting of the cor- 
poration’s directors . . . 

“Well, let’s keep this just between 
us boys,” said Mr. Tightwad, lowering 
his vioce. “There have already been 
introducéd into Congress several bills, 
such as the Ball-Hatch-Burton bill— 
which will break the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and put labor unions in 
their place. We’ve got other bills lined 
up to be introduced at the proper time 
which will end this union nonsense 
once and for all. But, before we can 
swing it in Congress, we have to have 
an excuse for drastic action. 

“In order to get that excuse,” con- 
tinued Mr. Tightwad, “we have to stir 
up trouble in the shops, get the work- 
ers mad, get them to strike, anything 
so that the unions can be smeared in 
the public press. Towards this end, our 
managements will postpone  settle- 
ments of even the most commonplace 
grievances. Even the most reasonable 
proposals of the union will be refused. 
So you see, the workers will be pro- 
voked. Then—when the time is ripe— 
Congress will act. We hope the public 
will be fooled and give such union- 
busting their support. The union 
movement will be destroyed. And we 
will be able to make as much money 
as we want and the workers can eat 
bottle tops or starve .. .” 

“A work of genius,” said one di- 
rector. 

“Marvelous,” exclaimed another. 


CIO NEWS AGAINST MORE PAY— 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


From CIO News (circulation 400,- 
000) : 

Industrialist Gerard Swope, blasting 
the SEC rule requiring publication of 
the names of the three highest paid 
officers, maintains such publicity is 
“embarrassing” . . . “It only produces 


heartburning and envy, and impairs 
the morale of the organization and 
community.” 

A few cases of heartburn: Between 
1941 and 1944, salaries of the three 
top Chrysler officers, K. T. Keller, 
B. E. Hutchinson, and F. M. Zedar, 
increased from $100,950 to $126,150, 
from $90,900 to $114,250, from $85,- 
450 to $108,300, respectively. 

During the same period Mack 
Truck’s three top men, E. C. Fink, 
E. E. Staniford, and J. E. Savacool, 
raised their “take” from $87,700, 
$47,700 and $40,640 to $102,620, 
$65,260 and $58,696, respectively. 


AUTO INDUSTRY CONDEMNED 


From Ford Facts, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America (CIO): 

The major corporations in the auto- 
mobile industry are deliberately fos- 
tering disorder and planning for chaos. 
. .. They are doing it in at least five 
ways. They are fomenting strikes, con- 
ducting lockouts which they call strikes, 
and utilizing all their power as adver- 
tisers to discredit labor for striking. 
They are following a veterans’ re- 
employment and _ seniority policy 
which, while it offers little to veterans 
entering or returning to the industry, 
attempts to persuade them that their 
security depends upon the destruction 
of union organization. They are con- 
ducting a campaign to split off locals 
of the United Automobile Workers’ 
national organization and to reduce 
them to the status of “independent” 
or company unions, as a first step to- 
ward eliminating collective bargaining 
altogether. They are carrying on an 
active and anti-labor, anti-Wagner 


Act, anti-NLRB lobby in Washington. 








* Don't mind him | He's always seeing things | “ 
—From The Textile Dyer (CIO) 


And they are seeking to carry other 
segments of our economy—notably the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the farm organizations—with them 
on the road to post-war strife. . . , 
Where provocation by management 
fails to achieve more than a momen- 
tary work stoppage, the company may 
resort to lockouts, as in the recent 
Packard episode. There a small 
of men walked out when established 
grievance procedure was _ ignored, 
When the rest of the 20,000 worker 
reported to work next day, they found 
the plant gates locked against them, 
The men hung around or went home 
—only to read in all three 
newspapers, “20,000 Packard Workers 
Continue to Strike; Cause Unknown.” 
The press generally, hungry for auto 
mobile advertising, has played the 
company game with greatér ardor than 
usual, : 


“TO LIQUIDATE LABOR" 
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From Lithographer’s Journal (AFL): 

It’s too bad! Green, Johnston, Mur 
ray sign a “Charter of Labor,” provid: 
ing for eternal industrial peace. Hard- 
ly had the same been promulgated 
when a conspiracy to promote anti- 
union legislation was disclosed between 
Johnston’s C. of C. and the NAM. 
What perfidy is this! Yet labor con 
tinues to kid itself into believing the 
impossible, where evidence to the con- 
trary is now abundant. There is 8 
drive on, on the part of big capital, 
to liquidate labor after the war. The 
sooner labor acts accordingly, the bet- 
ter for labor! 


WANTS MORE POLITICAL ACTION 


From Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 

It is quite obvious to progressive 
union leadership that labor’s basic dif- 
ficulties right now are political, that 
what labor wins today on the picket 
line or by bargaining can be taken 
away tomorrow by elected congress 
men . . . The situation in Washington 
is bad*at the moment, and the outlook 
for reconversion and post-war days is 
dark at the moment. But organized la- 
bor has no problems that can’t be 
solved politically, if we will just get 
down to business with political action. 
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gated Scientific Tuning on one of 107: vehicles operated 
antl- by the Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation— 
tween a subsidiary of I. T. & T.—in Newark, N. J. Using 
NAM. the Cities Service Power Prover as a constant check 
"COR on his tune-up, garage foreman Teddy Baldwin was 
g the able to determine quickly and accurately the cause of 
desi combustion inefficiency...make proper adjustments... 
- a ~ reduce gasolene waste from 28% to 11%—a saving 
- I always prove the efficiency of my fleet” of 17% on one vehicle alone. 
é me —says Mr. Bell, superintendent for the Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio Corporation in TUNE UP YOUR OWN FLEET 
a Newark, N. J.,, a subsidiary of I. T. & T. with the Cities Service Power Prover 
When I first came to work here, I tried out It eliminates guesswork in your tune-up . . . saves time 
eader the Cities Service Power Prover on the and labor ... reduces oil dilution . . . helps you’ get more 
itil whole fleet of 107 cars. Believe it or not, by working hours from your vehicles, with fewer break- . 
- dif the end of the month it helped us save more downs ... and you'll actually save one or more gallons 
- that than 500 gallons of gasolene...reduced oil Vt Of every ten. 
icket stats : e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for more information on what this remark- 
ie yatation .--gave us better engine perform (Gila Sithat titan tien tio Yer Your weldbows i ae 
gress: aac ptamnbeatenes tape Cities Service Oil Company ! 
ngton downs. Now we use it 70 Pine Street, Room. 385, New York 5, N. Y. } 
. Gentlemen: I am interested in cutting gasolene waste with the 
itlook regularly for quick, aac Cities Service Power Prover. Please send me more information. 
a. curate tune-up.” — EA Ge 
j ESSE CLES: FCT IES CO DE | TET 
"t be This offer is limited to principal NE NCEE (32:5 11. 1... Sinansdivosssadesasanpaceesvors 
st get cities in Cities Service marketing ise ailliaie Re ae eh Se ae ar State | 
ction. ernan Siaes of ie Saeees: a No. of Vehicles in Fleet.............ccccsscssscsseseeeeees ' 
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Selling's 
Post-War Job 


5. Top Management 
By DON MITCHELL 


HE post-war sales manager will 
have to sell much more effectively 
than ever before—just to hold his 
job. To accomplish this means new 
analyses, new ideas, new tools—and 
the time to get them ready is now. 
We know that after the most urgent 
and vital demands of the public are 
satisfied, all post-war selling will be 
tough. But one of the toughest parts 
will be ‘selling top management on a 
new, scientific evaluation of the sales 
department. Personally, I spend ap- 
proximately 40% of my time on this 
internal selling job alone. From the 
pre-war sales viewpoint, this would be 
wasted time. My answer is, if I can’t 
keep my company sold on thoroughly 
backing up the sales department, then 
the sales department simply can’t pro- 
duce effectively. 


“INTUITION SELLING” 


' In the past, too many top manage- 
ments have regarded the sales depart- 
ment as an unfortunate necessity. The 
top boss, the financial man, the pro- 
duction and engineering chiefs, would 
get together and cook up some lovely 
little gadget that maybe one of their 
wives or a member of the Board had 
suggested. They would design it, en- 
gineer it, price it, package it, and 
quota-schedule it, and then hand it to 
the sales manager with th: attitude, 
“Our swell little product is going to 
be so easy to sell that we’ve decided 
to reduce your sales budget 10%.” If 
the public failed to rush up and buy 
the gadget, the sales manager lost his 
job; the lack of sales was never the 
product’s fault, of course! 

That kind of “intuition” on the part 
of management won’t work against 
post-war competition. Somewhere in 
this enormous expansion of produc- 
tion fatilities and numbers of com- 
petitors there is going to be a fellow 
smart enough to take his sales man- 





Vice-president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Don Mitchell is a nationally known 
authority on sales and marketing. 


ager into the inner sanctum of top 
management and give him the money 
and tools to find out what the public 
wants in advance. That is the fellow 
who will get, and hold, the market, 
and he will be impossible to buck for 
very long. He has gotten away from 
the old basic question of “Can we 
make it?” to what will have to become 
the psychology of a. production-glutted 
economy: “How much can we sell?” 

That is the kind of thinking we must 
sell to top management before we can 
even begin to put our house in order. 
We (the sales department) must sit in 
on company conferences and decisions; 
our sales opinions have got to bear 


. weight, or else we will be loaded with 


products, prices and designs which we 
cannot sell at all. 

After that, we have got to sell top 
management on letting us spend more 
money to make more money at lower 
overall cost. The outmoded idea of 
setting sales budgets out of what is 
left after production costs won’t work 
in a market where everybody can pro- 
duce more than he can sell. The basic 
post-war question is going to be, “How 
much will it cost to sell our custom- 
ers?” Price, and other matters, will 
have to be decided upon the answer; 
otherwise we are going to have job- 
bers and warehouses jammed with un- 
moving stock. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


That may be a hard idea for top 
management to swallow, particularly 
after the complete production-minded- 
ness of the war years. It is going to 
take selling to put over that idea and 
you and I are the boys who will have 
to do it if we hope to produce our 
sales quotas. 

The type of thing that is going to 
cost more, if we hope to get the great- 
er volume of business we will need, is 
thorough market research and anal- 
ysis. For instance, few other than ex- 
port-import companies gave much heed 
to international business in the past. 


After the war, reciprocal trade agree. 
ments will vitally affect nearly every 
type of sales work. Say that high-grade 
wool is tariff-protected, but that we 
will import grades of wool which we 
do not produce. Offhand, that doesn’t 
seem as if it would affect our sales, 
does it? But how about the substitutes 
and the lower-cost imitations of our 
products which will result? Perhaps 
our product will not be affected, per. 
haps it will. The point is, we have got 
to have scientific analysis in advance 
of design, production and sales effort 
in order to know what our potential 
is, what competition there is, and 
what kind of competition may develop, 
I give that example in contrast to 
purely domestic market research, be- 
cause it shows the complex new prob- 
lems extending across tomorrow's 
sales picture. 


BACK UP SALES FORCE 
Assuming that we can sell intelligent 


top management on taking us into the 
inner circle, on providing money for 
the new sales tools we will need, we 
have still got to sell the idea of ade- 
quate compensation for our sales 
forces. Any good production man 
knows how to make his product eff- 
ciently; he gets the best designs, ma- 
chines and workmen possible. He has 
sold management on the idea: Though 
it costs more money, it saves money 
in the end. The same thing is true in 
the sales department, but we have 
failed to sell top management in the 
past. This “sale” will be a primary 
necessity of post-war sales chiefs, for 
if we fail to get, train, and hold the 
very best salesmen we can find, we 
will not get that extra 2% or 10% 
push we need, and sooner or later our 
company will lose out to the competi- 
tor who has developed the finest sales 
staff. 

Finally, top management has got to 
back the sales force to the limit if it 
expects the best results. I have heard 
top bosses say, “Of course,” without 
any idea of what I meant. 

Proper backing up means keeping 
your product ahead of your competi- 
tor’s in quality, design, etc.; for in- 
stance, the design of containers with 
a secondary use, such as jars that can 
be used for attractive drinking glasses. 

Backing up means intelligent and 
forceful advertising, sales promotion 
geared to customer needs, dealer helps 
and jobber sales plans where they are 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CONTROL makes short 


work of TERMINATIONS 


| DATE OF STOP PRODUCTION ORDER 
‘| $PO—PURCHASING DEPT, 
$PO—SHIPPING DEPT. 
$P0=TOOL DEPT, 
$PO—PRODUCTION DEPT, 
SPO~TERMINATION STORAGE 


| TERMINATION INVENTORY LIST 
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SCRAP VALUATION~SALVAGE DEPT. 





TERMINATION PROCEDURE FOLLOW-UP 
CLAIM FILED 
CLAIM FOLLOWED 
INVENTORY DISPOSAL | 
CLAIM APPROVED 


CLAIM INVOICED 


INV. DISPOSAL INST. ISSUED 


CLAIM RECORDED 


DATE PAYMENT RECEIV 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., INC. knows how to avoid delays, 
speed settlements... Key to their operation is effective 
use of KARDEX VISIBLE Record Control 


@ Precision electrical and electronic 
parts produced by P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc. of Indianapolis will play an enor- 
mous role in peace, as they do in war. 
But a first essential to peace-time 
operation is the settlement of termin- 
ated war contracts. To eliminate lost 
time, protect assets and obtain early 
payments, P. R. Malloryemploysa very 
fine Kardex contract termination re- 
cord and procedure follow-up control. 
_The follow-up record provides a 
history of the sixteen steps incident to 
each termination. On the visible mar- 


gin the exact status of any settlement 
is revealed at a glance, each stop being 
checked off as it is accomplished. Fol- 
low-up on the next operation is con- 
trolled by the colored signal on the 
1-to-31 day scale. Termination records 
for vendors follow each contract card, 
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centralizing all data for ready reference 
and orderly procedure. 

Correspondence and other pertinent 
papers are wisely protected from fire 
in Remington Rand Safe-Files upon 
which the Kardex Cabinets are placed, 
and are filed in our Follow-up Folders 
that operate as a double check. 

Our wide experience in furnishing 
effective contract termination controls 
will gladly be placed at your service 
through our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 EMINGTON RAND INC 





-... $80 nice to come home 


No, the fighting isn’t over. Nor is Buick’s war 
work finished. 


But victory in Europe is releasing many fight- 
ing men to come home — and permitting the 
country to turn, at least in part, to the making 
of things they will find nice to come home to. 


To many a fighting man, this will mean such 
pleasures as an open road, a glorious day — 
and a bright and lively Buick. 


BUICK owvision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afterncon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


The roads are here, The days come with each 
rising sun, And the bustle that now enlivens 
Buick’s factories is the make-ready process for 
getting back into the production of cars. 


We aim to make those Buicks all that return- 
ing warriors have dreamed about — cars that 
from go-treadle to stop light will fit the stir- 
ring pattern of the lively, exciting, forward- 
moving new world so many millions have 
fought for, kK 


The Army-Navy “E” 
over all Buick plents 














This is the 1942 Buick which sets 
the high standards to be surpassed in 


new models now being made ready. 
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ONLY MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING! 


ES, in the movies everybody gets all your mes- 
sage! That's 100% attention ... 100% listener- 
ship ... available right row, with no shortages! 
In just one minute your entire sales story is told 
by professional actors . . . your product is shown 
in its best light . . . in actual use. And you can 
choose up to 11,000 key theatres strategically 
located throughout the country for local or na- 
tional coverage. 
There's no fuss or bother with motion picture 
advertising, either. You get the benefits of our 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE CO., INC. 
Home Office: 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans 13, La. 
Eastern National Sales Office: 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


extensive market data and professional production 
facilities. We take care of planning, shooting, 
scheduling, billing, etc. And our 30 years of ex- 
perience in the field guarantee you honest, quality 
service, 

Chances are you're missing something really 
important if you haven't already investigated mo- 
tion picture advertising. A three cent stamp may 
be an important investment in new profits. Write 
for further information today . . . no obligation, of 
course, 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 


Home Office: 2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Western National Sales Office: 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 




































How to Obtain 
Business Information 


By H. S. KAHM 


average inexperienced individual 

who plans to start his own small 
business is that of advance information 
and data. Who manufactures coin ma- 
chines? How do you go about starting 
a men’s furnishing shop? Where do 
you buy a commercial’ bake oven? 
What are the operating details of a 
florist shop? How much rent should 
you pay? What constitutes a good 
location? What equipment is needed 
for a. roadside stand? These are a few 
samples of the hundreds of questions 
that occur to business newcomers. 

e average city is itself a center 
of “business information, much of 
which can be obtained through corre- 
spondence. The important thing is to 
know the right sources to contact. 
These. sources are greatly varied, ac- 
cording to the kind of data you need. 
Suppose, for instance, you wish all the 
details concerning the operation of a 
grocery store. The average big whole- 
sale grocer knows the retail business 
thoroughly; he’s willing to give you 
all the information and assistance pos- 
sible, for if you succeed he has a new 
outlet for his merchandise. 

This is generally true in any busi- 
ness, There is someone in: that busi- 
ness from whom you will be buying 
merchandise, usually a wholesaler, and 
he is your best source of information. 
If you plan to start a wholesale busi- 
ness yourself you can get your data 
from the manufacturers and from the 
retailers to whom you might be offer- 
ing a new and desirable service. 


Or of the problems facing the 


LIBRARIES A BIG HELP 


To locate wholesalers or manufac- 
turers is usually just a matter of con- 
sulting the classified section of a large 
city’s telephone directory. This is also 
the first place to consult for “where- 
to-buy-it” information, whether you’re 
interested in machinery or food prod- 
ucts. If, however, the information you 
want can’t be found there, your next 
best source is the public library, which 
usually has at least one national direc- 
tory containing names and addresses 
of the manufacturers of every U. S. 
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product. The library also has Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual, which lists and 
describes every newspaper, magazine 
and trade paper published in North 
America. Other publications, such as 
Standard Rate and Data and the Ad- 
vertiser’s Rate Book, also serve as 
guides. 

The library’s business book depart- 
ment generally offers books containing 
detailed information on many kinds 
of businesses, along with books on 
such general business subjects as book- 
keeping, advertising, store lay-out, 
show-card writing, personnel manage- 
ment, etc. It’s a good idea to check 
the copyright date on such books to 
be sure they’re up-to-date. The larger 
libraries also have an economics de- 


Here's where to look for 
data about that post-war 
business you're planning 
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partment where literature on almost 
every subject is available. 

Trade journals are a valuable source 
of information; virtually every type of 
business and industry has one or more. 
For instance, The Export Trade and 
Shipper is a leading trade journal in 
the import-export field; The Progres- 
sive Grocer is one of the 62 national 
and regional grocery journals. These 
specialized magazines not only contain 
important news and feature articles 
about the trade, but their editors are 
usually glad to answer any questions 
about the business. All these trade 
magazines are listed in Ayer’s Annual. 
The larger libraries usually have many 
kinds of trade journals on file. 

The Classified Telephone Directory 
will also disclose the names and ad- 
dresses of various local trade asso- 
ciations, one of which may be con- 
cerned with the business you contem- 
plate. Names of national trade associa- 
tions can be found in such publications 
as Industrial Marketing, at the library. 
The secretaries of these associations 
can refer you to local men able to 


give you the information you require. 
Often these associations themselves 
publish books or magazines containing 
the answers to your questions. 

The Chamber of Commerce is an- 
other valuable source of data, as are 
the various State Industrial Bureaus: 
Such organizations frequently publish 
reports on various local industries. If 
your questions concern capital, you 
can get factual advice and information 
from almost any commercial bank, 

One more source of information that 
is assuming important proportions 
are the various booklets issued by local 
organizations covering new fields of 
business for the returning service man. 
One, for instance, is a booklet called 
“What Does Small Business Offer 
Veterans,” issued by the Federation 
Employment Service in New York. 


UNIVERSITIES, TOO 


The average university is a business 
information center of its own, where 
you can get valuable data on any in- 
dustry or business, from plastics to ice 
cream. Courses are available on many 
important business subjects such as 
merchandising, salesmanship, cost ac- 
counting, advertising, business admin- 
istration, industrial psychology, etc. 

Government agencies are valuable, 
too. The Bureau of the Census, for 
instance, has data on population move- 
ments and distribution. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has data on wages and 
working conditions. The Department 
of Commerce publishes a wide variety 
of general business information and 
statistics. The U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office also offers informative books 
and pamphlets on business subjects. 

But what if your proposed business 
is a new, completely untried one? 
Whatever this business may be it will 
fall into a general industrial category 
(Food, Housing, Aviation, ete.). Say 
it is an automatic, coin-operated drug 
store. Then two categories are not 
new: Automatic merchandising and 
drug sales. A check-up of both fields 
will disclose valuable background data. 

The best way to learn about a new 
business is, of course, to get a job with 
a company engaged in that business. 
Experience is the best teacher. 

To achieve maximum results, com- 
bine all of the above methods for ob- 
taining information. Take the time to 
secure as complete a picture as possi- 
ble, from every angle, for the more 
complete your advance information, 
the greater your chance for success. 
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Organize Your 
~ Work-Life 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


6% HEN I started to work here 
\\) 12 years ago, I expected that 

I'd be president of the com- 
pany by this time, but now here I am 
with just an ordinary job, and glad 
to have that.” 

A man named Marvin White told 
me that, in a burst of confidence, about 
10 years ago. I suggested that the de- 
pression then existing was probably 
holding him back, but he said no. 

“I might be drawing a little more 
pay if times were better, but I'd still 
be a small sprocket in a large gear,” 
he insisted. 

I asked him what he was going to 
do about it. ; 

“Hang on here until I get my home 
paid for and my kids educated, I sup- 
pose; then, maybe, get into some small 
business for myself.” 

A fewe weeks ago, however, I learned 
that Marvin was still with the same 
company, but had risen to a vice- 
presidency. Naturally, I wanted to 
know how it was that he had gone to 
the top after practically being resigned 
to a lifetime in the rank and file. 
Here’s his explanation, in his own 
words: 


THE SECRET: ORGANIZATION 


“Shortly after our chat,” he said, 
“my company sent me for a few weeks 
to a small southern city where it was 
opening a new branch plant—a rare 
event in those depression days, and 
one that impressed everybody, myself 
included. I wondered why it was that 
the company was going strong, while 
I was hardly going at all. After some 
thinking I concluded that the biggest 
difference between my own work-life 
and the company’s conduct of its activ- 
ities lay in the matter of organization. 

“By work-life I mean something 
broader than a man’s job. It includes 
his family, community and civic re- 
sponsibilities; any constructive hobbies 
he may have; everything he does that 
is of a productive nature. It’s distinct 
from purely recreational or social ac- 
tivities, though related to them and 
affected by them. 


“The company was organized scien- 
tifically. Hundreds of men, from able 
executives and high-salaried specialists 
down to observant workers in the 
ranks, had contributed their ideas; and 
years of experience—that of other 
companies included—were constantly 
being evaluated to bring the organi- 
zation to its high point of cffectiveness 
and keep it there. 

“On the other hand, I had to admit 
that my own work-life was largely a 
hit-or-miss matter. My company job 
was organized for me, and I could and 
did organize specific pieces of work. 





But there was no overall program de- 
signed to keep my energies and abili- 
ties functioning at top efficiency and 
toward definite goals. I thought it 
ought to be possible to have such a 
program. 

“Then came the idea that really put 
me on the road to the vice-presidency! 
Why not, I asked myself, use the com- 
pany’s organization as a model by 
which to organize my own work-life? 

“As soon as I got back to. the main 
plant I began to make a careful study 
of the organization scheme. I made 
occasions to talk with key men, visited 
various departments when I could and 
studied company publications. This 
activity, in itself, had much to do with 
my subsequent promotions. It taught 
me things I hadn’t known, sparked 





some new ideas that won me recogni 
tion and initiated some helpful friend. 
ships. 

“This study convinced me that the 
.company’s organization had five basic 
divisions—Production, Sales, Finan. 
cial, Research and Executive. Using 
these headings, I mapped out a five. 
way program to guide my work-life, 
There was nothing magical about it, 
but to me it has been a practical for- 
mula, and because I’ve done a fair job 
of “working my plan” my personal 
power has been stepped up substan- 
tially. 

“Without going into the details of 
my personal program I'll just show 
how each heading applies to an indi- 
vidual’s work-life as well as a com- 
pany’s affairs. 

“First: Production. Production is 
the underlying reason for the existence 
of any organized activity. A man who 
works for a corporation, as I do, pro- 
duces needed operations and ideas, It 
involves suitable raw materials “and 
adequate tools, or, in the case of men- 
tal production, knowledge and tech- 
niques. Spend the time and effort re- 
quired to get these right if you wish to 
do mass production of quality work. 


ABSENTEEISM COSTLY 


“Sufficient man-hours must be put 
in. Watch your personal ‘absentee- 
ism,’ and remember that one of its 
costliest types is the partial variety— 
when you're there, but not ‘all there’ 
—at your post, but not giving the task 
full attention. Companies regulate pro- 
duction by demand. Individuals are 
‘likely to spend much time on work they 
like to do when they could use it to 
better advantage by doing things 
others want done and will pay for. 

“Finally, production involves inspec- 
tion. If an individual.or a company 
wants a reputation for quality work, 
there must be exacting standards and 
they must be zealously maintained. 

“Second: Sales. In my study of the 
company’s organization I was im- 
pressed by the importance attached to 
the sales end of the business. I realized 
that I hadn’t given anything like the 
same proportion of attention to the 
matter of creating acceptance of my 
own work and services. Sales, like pro- 
duction, requires man-hours—not just 
hours spent in studying (although 
some of that’s necessary), but hours 
spent with prospective customers. You 
can’t be a hermit and “sell” yourself. 
If you want to impress the persons 
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Steel can do almost any job well. It provides 
strength and ruggedness in Army field kitchens. It 
will also give strength, beauty and usefulness to 
your all-steel kitchen after the war. Steel is ideally 
Suited to the design of modern kitchens that save 
steps, increase efficiency. Better steels will be avail- 
able then, too (many of them developed for war in 


| United States Steel laboratories). All marked with 


that dependable guide to good steel, the U:S'S Label. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY +» CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL. 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT: 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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» Une of @ series of messages published by this investment firm to help protect the ' 
savings of the American people and in the interests of a sound American economy. 





YOUR FAMILY’S GREATEST PROBLEM 
aud the Gest -euswer to ct! 


S you look into the years ahead, 
A achieving a measure of security 
in an insecure world looms as your 
greatest problem. And now is the time 
when you must decide whether you 
can and will take the steps to find an 
answer to that problem. 


For an answer is possible—and for- 
tunately, that answer is as patriotic 
as it is practical for you. It’s to avoid 
spending now whenever possible; it’s 
to cling to what you have in the ways 
which experience has demonstrated 
to be the wisest, the soundest and 
which give the greatest security to the 
greatest number. 


For instance, your War Bonds, in 
our opinion, are the best investment 
you can make. And the longer you 
hold them, the better the interest you 
get on your money. Further, common 
sense shows that holding bonds of 
our government is the ideal safe way 
to build up personal security. 


Owning a home is another step on 
the way to being sure and safe. Pro- 
tecting your family with insurance is 
still another proven means of keep- 
ing your way of life and that of your 
family. And building up a good cash 
reserve is another practical step, sure 
to help anyone, especially if your 
money is in a savings account. Finally, 
a planned educational fund, for which 
War Bonds are often ideal invest- 
ments, will guarantee your children a 
most precious heritage — American 
education. 


Contrast these sound, sure steps in 
your own interest to spending now 
for unnecessary things or with get- 
rich-quick gambling, whether in se- 
curities, real estate or any other ill- 
advised attempt to run a shoestring 
into a fortune. Think, finally, which 
course will lead to the greater ulti- 
mate happiness of your family and 
yourself. The choice is yours. 


-MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


* 70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 


MEMBERS: New York Stock Exchange—New York Curb Exchange —Chicago Board of Trade—New York 
Cotton Exchange—New Orleans Cotton Exchange and other leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges. 



































who can use and pay for your ideas 
or services, it helps to spend some time 
with them. 

“Selling requires carefully prepared 
presentations, You’ve got to express 
your ideas clearly, and in terms of the 
other man’s interests. It involves ‘can 
vassing,’ talking to men who may or 
may not be interested in whatever you 
can produce, so as to find ‘live pros. 
pects.’ If you’re trying to get ahead in 
an organization, as I was, don’t limit 
your ‘sales efforts’ to your boss, 
Without being in any way disloyal to 
him, give some attention at the same 
time to your relations with other ex- 
ecutives. ‘ 

“Selling also involves personal ap- 
pearance. Any article is easier to sell 
if it comes in a neat package. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


“Third: Financial. The importance 
of this ‘division’ should be self 
evident, but some of us pay all too 
little attention to it. It involves ac: 
counting—knowing where your money 
goes and which of your efforts are 
profitable. It involves collection, which 


can be expanded into the general idea 


of finding the best way of going after 
what’s coming to you. It involves not 
only taking in money, but also putting 
it to work through an adequate finan- 
cial program. 

“Nothing gives a man more confi- 
dence, more of the mental ease neces- 
sary to do his best work, than the 
knowledge that his finances are in good 
shape. Nothing is a greater ‘sales 
point’ for a person in business than 
the reputation of being able to handle 
his own income wisely and advan- 
tageously. It’s worth working for. 

“Fourth: Research. It’s as essential 
to a modern industry as its boiler 
room, and the modern individual who 
fails to take this tip is missing a bet! 
Research, according to one of its chief 
exponents, Charles F. Kettering, ‘is to 
find out what you are going to do 
when you can’t do what you're doing 
now.’ 

“We're not all chemists or physicists. 
We don’t all have laboratories and 
test tubes and the latest electronic de- 
vices to work with. But if you've got 
a job you can train a ‘mental micro- 
scope’ on it in a search for ways to do 
it better. You can mix bits of informa- 
tion together in your mind and pro- 
duce creative ideas. You can be spend- 
ing some of your time away from work 
studying and practicing for a bigger, 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Outside of the six largest cities) 
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What are you doing about this 
6-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


—You may be missing Two Thirds of it 
In the 11 Western States— 7) America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 


Look and see what you are doing with the primary market re: .. 6 BILLION A YEAR 
—the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market— where two — r where two thirds of all retail sales 
thirds of ALL Retail Sales are made! i are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


Only the Hometown Daily Newspaper covers this market— } 
let us show you exactly why. 4 


* i 
bibl Market Sales for YOUR product-group are | THE HOMETOWN 


shown in th booklet “HOW TO SELL—AMERICA’S THIRD | 
GREATEST SALES AREA” = DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Write us for it today. Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 3 f : 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. covers this primary mar ket 
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Richmond, California, 
is the largest industrial 
rosy on Son Francisco 


* 
- 





Richmond is served by 
two main line transcon- 
tinental railways . . . 
and enjoys water com- 
pelled freight rates. 





Richmond is located on 
the mainland shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 
More than 50%, of the 
population of the 11 
Western States cre 
within o 500-mile crea. 





Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 
dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years . . . constructed one-fifth of all 
Liberty ships . .. recruited a vast labor supply 
from all of the 48 states! 


But behind Richmond's great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities, years in advance of current require- 
ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 


Coast plants. . particularly if you are export- 
minded! 


Richmond is one of the few major West 
Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prac- 
tically every skill and craft, is available! 


Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 
cated in the Richmond area. It will pay you 
to find out “WHY”! 


_| government; indeed, in our country, 





WRITE FOR...“RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. No cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 

RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 103 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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more important, more profitable job, 

“Fifth: Executive. Someone must 
‘run the show.’ It takes someone big 
enough, broad-visioned enough to 
understand the.needs of each ‘diyi. 


sion,’ and yet to see each not as an | 


end in itself, but as part of one pattern, 
“The executive in a big corporation 


has such aids as government contacts, | 


attorneys and public relations counsel, 
The’ executive directing the private 
work-life, too, should be in touch with 


he is a part of the Government. He 
needs understanding of the laws—not 
merely the enacted statutes in regard 
to which he can employ counsel, but 
also the economic, psychological and 
moral laws. 

“While aware of and alert to de 
mand his own rights, he should recog- 
nize and defend the other person's 
rights. We've learned that nations 
can’t be permitted to go on trampling 
over other nations’ rights if we hope 
to keep peace in the world. The same 
idea applies to individuals. 


Selling’s Post-War Job 
(Continued from page 22) 


part of the picture. Backing up means 
well-directed—and well-disseminated— 
market research and pre-testing of 
products, prices, policies. and pack- 
ages. Backing up means comprehend- 
ing analysis of sales reports by the 
home office to determine where a prod- 
uct or sales plan has fallen down. 
Backing up means the proper handling 
of the order after it is secured, the 
filling of the order promptly, the pay- 
ing of attention to small details of 
significance to customers. In total, it 
means dynamic, courageous, forward- 
looking policies on all phases of sales. 

All of these things will aggregate a 
higher budget, a greater outlay, but 
they will bring in more business and 
reduce the overall ratio of sales costs 
in the end. Then there is the negative 
factor, which is this: If we fail to im- 
press these things on top management, 
if we fail to get the consideration, the 
tools to work with and the money 
that we need, then you and I had bet- 
ter look for another job, because our 
company will not long remain in the 
forefront of business. It will have been 
passed in the race by competitors rec- 
ognizing post-war needs—most of 
whom will have extra production fa- 
cilities capable of absorbing our slice 
of the market in one gulp. 
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The new, fast, coal-burning, steam-turbine electric—big source of jobs, 


4 


Power to turn postwar wheels. More jobs from coal. 


How Many Postwar Jobs—from Coal? 


HAT OPPORTUNITIES will there be 
for jobs after the war? Jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this 
much is known: business is planning to 
meet quickly the demand that will exist 
for all sorts of things after victory—and 
out of which jobs will come. 


Take the coal industry. Not only 
will coal continue as one of our basic 
sources of power, but from coal re- 


search have come a host of new prod- 


ucts, even further increasing its use. 


Before the war, nylon was made from 


coal. So were the life-saving sulfa drugs. 
During the war, new medicines, chemi- 
cals, plastics and things beyond imagin- 
ing have grown from research in coal. 


Postwar, you will find sheer, wrinkle- 
proof dresses made from coal. Sturdy 
shoes made from coal. Shimmering, fire- 
proof table-tops made from coal. There 
are even revolutionary locomotives—in- 
cluding the C & O-planned steam-tur- 
bine electric—that operate on coal and 
develop undreamed-of smoothness and 
efficiency. 

All this will increase the demand for 
coal—and demand for goods makes jobs. 


if you have a war job, stay on it— there'll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 
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After the war, there will be lots of 
opportunities. So, if you are on a war 
job, stay on it. until Uncle Sam says it’s 
finished, Victory must come first. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 
19 PRACTICAL 











SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 
ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 
ge better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 




















GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
Mr. 

— twas le 
EE Pe 
please print 

City... 

Zone Stete 
Make of car 
EES. See es SE 
8 year model 
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New Ideas 


FROZEN DRINK germicidal and fungicidal agents be- 


Quick-frozen orange juice, in brick cUS¢ of its complete lack of solubility, 
form, is the latest in thirst-quenchers. toxicity or presence of taste and odor. 
Prepared in one, two and six-pound 
bricks, the product is protected by 
specially prepared bags, which neither The search for a moisture-proof, 
crack nor break as the contents return heat-sealing packaging material suit- 
to liquid form. The Cal-Hi Company, able for airplane engines and parts has 
Chicago, expects to market the first led to Goodyear’s development of an 


ENGINES IN ENVELOPES 


bricks this Fall. aluminum foil laminated on both sides 
with Vitafilm, processed from vinyl 
TRAILER “LAB” resin. Quickly and easily sealed with 


On-the-spot examinations now pro- heat, the material is fabricated in en- 
tect GIs’ food against contamination. Velope form. 
Processed foods, procured by the SHOO FLY 
Army for overseas shipment to high 
temperature zones, are checked at the The common house fly, more or less 
time of production in fully equipped triumphant over such devices as swat- 
mobile laboratories, installed in Frue- ters, fly paper and screen doors, may 
hauf trailers. Completely self-con- have met its match at last. The new 
tained, these units are heated, air-con- weapon? An electric fan, designed to 
ditioned, provide their own power, blow a large amount of air downward, 


gas and other utilities. thus providing an atmospheric barrier. 
Installed in doors or windows, it may 
FOOD PROTECTOR solve the No. 1 problem of food dis- 


A “germicidal barrier,” which pro- tributors and processors, as well as 
tects the contents of food packages being a boon to the housewife. 
when applied to food wrappers, is the 
newest use of automotive finish resins. NO WATER PROBLEM 
Self-sterilizing food wrappers, made of Pacific area troops are assured safe 
metal foil, plastic film or paper, are drinking water by a radically different 
now made possible by the process, de- type of storage tank. Made of glass 
veloped by Resinous Products & Chem- fabric coated with synthetic resin, it’s 
ical Co., Philadelphia. Waterproof, watertight, has high resistance to mold, 
flexible and tough, this new-type resin fungus. Developed by the Athol Man- 
coating differs from most antiseptic, ufacturing Co., Athol, Mass., the fab- 


A positive method of testing the ability of automobile drivers is Atlantic 
Refining Company’s “driverater.” Going beyond the scope of previous safety 
instruments, which test physical ability and reactions, this machine records 
and scores the driver’s attitude and judgment in various traffic situations, 
which are presented upon a motion picture screen in full scale and color. 
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ric’s mildew-, acid- and fire-resistant 
properties are expected to give it 
many peacetime applications. 


NO MORE “BLUE MONDAYS" 


Exit the housewife’s blue Monday 
in post-war laundering. Westinghouse’s 
automatic clothes dryer, embodying a 
tumbling or “fluffing” process, is said 
to bring the warmth of the sun and 
the gentle action of breezes indoors. 
The dryer contains a large perforated 
metal basket in which clothes are ro- 
tated at slow speed while a fan circu- 
lates heated air to carry away the 
moisture. A thermostat turns off the 
heaters when the clothes are dry. 


EASY DRIVING 
The White Motor Co., Cleveland, 


has come up with an economy range- 
finder—a combination speedometer- 
tachometer—which eliminates guess- 
work in gear shifting by automatically 
gauging the engine speed. It’s believed 
the gadget will do much to promote 
the efficiency of trucking operations as 
well as prolong the life of the engine. 


HELIUM VS. AIR 


The use of helium in large airplane 
tires is the latest innovation of Good- 
year technicians. Overcoming the 
problem of helium’s rapid diffusion 
through rubber by the use of syn- 
thetic rubber dual seal tubes, only 13 
pounds of helium are needed to inflate 
a 110-inch tire, as opposed to 92 
pounds of air. It’s estimated that each 
pound of weight thus saved is worth 
$100 a pound annually in added pas- 
senger and freight revenue. 


ICEBOX ON WHEELS 


An all-purpose aluminum and glass 
“icebox on wheels”—an experiment of 
the Illinois Central R. R.—is the latest 

-project in railroad refrigeration. Col- 
lapsible bulkheads within the car will 
make it possible to transform it from 
an icebox to a box car. 


SMORGASBORD OF THE RAILS? 


Dining facilities that combine buffet 
service with lounge comfort is in pros- 
pect for tomiorrow’s railroad traveler. 
According to the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co. they are de- 
signing a grillroom car that will offer 
a kind of “smorgasbord” of the rails. 
A radical departure from present din- 
ing cars, the new car is not intended 
48 a substitute, but rather as a supple- 
ment to regular diners. 
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‘A Million and One a 


for A NATION at WAR © 


America’s daily output of war materiél is still 
the vital essential for victory. It includes goods 
of every conceivable kind and for every imagin- 
able purpose. At the same time, industry must 
continue its production of goods for civilian 
needs. 

‘ To do its part in keeping these millions of 
shipments, unequalled in transportation history, 
moving in a steady and efficient flow will be the 
major responsibility of Railway Express until 
victory is won. Then, our nation-wide service by 
rail and air will be devoted wholly to the job of 
moving peace time shipments. 
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Manrcuant's easy Operation and 
high speed mean even more to me 
than to the boss. I rarely have a 


last-minute pile up of work. My & 


trusty Marchant takes me through 
) the day with time to spare. .with- 
| out fatigue or nerve strain.” 
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We study and compare eve vw 
es cilculasan-“thanien “4 
ture, advantage by ieee: 
tage. Our latest review 
® proves that Marchant 
is once again the 
3 leader — 
= in Multiplication, 
| Division, Addition 
= and Subtraction.” 
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SUENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


| THIRTY = FIFTH YEAR | 











THE 


Washington Outlook 
By GENE ROBB | 


MPROVING chances of winding up 

the Japanese war in 1945 are un- 

loosing “peace scare’ forces on 
the home front with about the same 
effect as the premature V-E predictions 
last Fall. This marks the beginning of 
the critical “in between” period in 
which political battle lines are being 
drawn up for the forthcoming fight 
over reconversion. 

The thunder on the left is designed 
to manufacture public opinion favor- 
able toward new governmental con- 
trols for the transition from a war 
economy. Equally black storm clouds 
on the right are rolling up complaints 
over failure of governmeni to move 
fast enough in relaxing wartime rules. 
The Truman Administration will be in 
the increasingly uncomfortable “mid- 
dle” of this ideological struggle; the 
honeymoon is just about over. ‘ 

Three sobering facts underlie the 
cautious policy being pursued by the 
new Truman crowd. First, a war of 
present magnitude cannot be compro- 
mised with active preparations for 
peacetime living—as attested by last 
Fall’s dangerous letdown when the re- 
converters got the upper hand. Second, 
this reconversion job will put the 
greatest strain ever on the American 
free enterprise system and cannot be 
tackled piecemeal; neither can the 
wishes and needs of the people on 
ways-and-means be ascertained until 
they experience the economic impact 
of victory over Japan. Third, with 
Britain’s decision to take a whirl to- 
ward socialism, U. S. is the only ma- 
jor power committed to restoration of 
competitive capitalism; all over the 
world governments are changing war- 
time ‘controls to peacetime controls, 
but nowhere else are as many due to 
be removed. And it is so much harder 
to take them off than to put them on. 


CONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Thus the Trumanites just now are 
caught on the horns of several dilem- 
mas. 

To continue present price control is 
to impede reconversion because prices 
are fixed too low to produce at a préf- 
it. Eliminate control and prices might 


quickly outdistance capacity to buy, 

To continue labor controls over 
wages and job-jumping is risking 
union support. Removal of control 
would invite a much more serious 
wave of strikes and an exodus from 
munitions plants. 

To continue production control is 
wasteful of job and plant capacities, 
a further deterrent to reconversion. 
Wipe out these controls, and an even 
graver shortage of low-priced essen- 
tials is foreseen. 

To maintain the Army of 7,000,000 
men and the Navy at close to 3,000,- 
000 is only putting off the bigger jolt 


_of demobilizing at least 50% right 


after V-J Day. To cut-the size of the 
armed ferces substantially while so 
much of the world is in a ferment ef 
civil strife also would cut, proportion- 
ally, the power of U. S. to command 
satisfactory settlements. 


PROBABLE ANSWERS 


The Administration’s answers to 
these problems will emerge from the 
current Cabinet reshuffle as a’ middle 
course between a precise blueprint for 
reconversion on one hand and, on the 
other, no control at all. As business 
and labor shed the confining straight- 
jacket of war economy, the objective 
will be to raise the “floor” and remove 
the “ceiling.” In place of flat ceilings 
will be a sort of vaulted roof. To sup- 
port the various new floor levels, a 
series of government props are being 
prepared for installation this Fall. 
They include: 

1. Tide-over pay and free transpor- 
tation for laid-off war workers. It will 
be around $25 a week for as long as 
six months. On the issue of State vs. 
Federal administration, the States will 
win, but there will be Federal contri- 
butions to approved State plans. 

2. Increased minimum wage. It will 
be 60¢ or 65¢ an hour, about $25 for 
a 40-hour week. There will not be 
much competent help available for 
less than $30 a week. 

3. Larger and easier guaranteed 
loans to veterans. Amendments of Gl 


rights law also will facilitate job- 


training and more schooling in 4 








ly. 
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greater effort to keep at least one-third 
of the returning soldiers from re- 





entering the labor market immedi- 


y: 

4, Public works programs to take 
the edge off transitional unemploy- 
ment. While it now seems doubtful 
that the so-called Full Employment bill 
will get a vote in Congress before 
1946, something like its annual nation- 
al employment “budget” seems des- 
tined for a try-out at the first sign. of 
serious depression. 


BROADER SECURITY 


5. Greater and broader security in- 
surance of individuals. Domestics, 
farm labor and other groups now ex- 
cluded will get old-age benefits. Health 
insurance and a liberalized system of 
Federally-administered pensions will 
be up for debate next year. 

6. New AAA for farmers. Soil con- 
servation and crop control plans will 
be tied in with upward price adjust- 
ments. Crop insurance will be coming 
up for further extension. 

7, Expanded FHA and government 
housing programs. Home-building 
plans will be approved in time to get 
going at pre-war rate by next Spring. 

8. Incentives to employers for cre- 
ating new jobs. How to encourage 
capital and management to manufac- 
ture additional jobs is a major policy 
question now under study. Use of tax 
laws to provide such incentives is be- 
ing resisted, but the principle of re- 
warding businesses for making jobs 
is inherent in full employment plans. 

9. Enormous development of gov- 
ernmental aids and services to small 
business. Present controversy is not 
over what should be done to help the 
little man but which one of three Fed- 
eral agencies should get the job— 
| Wallace’s .Commerce Department, 

Maverick’s Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, or RFC. SWPC, working 
closely with the Senate small business 
committee, has advanced the broadest 
program. 

_ It starts with government underwrit- 
ing of small business loans up to 20% 
under a plan modeled after FHA. It 
follows with vast extension of a gov- 
rnment advisory service which would 
gauge local markets, explain how to 
keep books and records, and offer 
sales promotion plans within the reach 





of various kinds of small enterprise. 
It winds up with assistance for small 
' Manufacturers in the field of foreign 





trade, 
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FORBES Offers Servicemen 
Helpful Post-War Job Chart 


O assist personnel managers and organizations concerned with 
reemployment of servicemen, to determine what civilian jobs 
servicemen’s specialized training fits them, FORBES Magazine will 
publish in its September 1 issue a unique “Post-War Job Chart” 
prepared by Science Research Associates. 


Although the chart makes no attempt to list all military occupa- 
tions, every effort has been made to choose the most representative. 


Forty Army classifications, from aerial gunner to traffic analyst, 
and 32 Navy classifications, from aerographer’s mate to yeoman— 
are listed with their counterparts in 68 civilian occupations, from 
accountant to X-ray technician. 


HOW TO USE CHART 


To use the chart, the serviceman first selects his military occupa- 
tion, or the one closest to it, in the Army or Navy list. Ina column 
alongside each military occupation are one or more key numbers. 
These numbers refer to the civilian job listings. By looking up his 
key number in the civilian job list, he will find the various types of 
occupations for which his special military training has fitted him, 
together with descriptions of the civilian work. 


REFERENCE BOOKS LISTED 


A reference book is also listed opposite each civilian occupation 
so that servicemen who are interested may learn more about the 
work for which they are qualified. 


Although the chart is designed as a serviceman’s guide to civilian 
occupations, it should prove of great interest to personnel managers 
and organizations concerned with re-employing servicemen. Natu- 
rally, additional training will be needed for many of the civilian 
jobs listed. 


Watch for this helpful “Post-War Job Chart” in September 1. 


HORDES 


The Magazine of Sound 
Business Interpretation 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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as FLAT as this? <a 





Serve it in your home. 


Then always use this 


KA 
“Pin-POINT CAR- 


BONATION” keeps 
drinks sparkling 
with life, to the 
last sip. And Can- 
ada Dry’s special 
formula points up the flavor of any tall drink. 
Ask for Canada Dry Water when you're out. 


Willis, 


Where there's LAAE you'll hear- 


“reps 































THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New frat 3 20, N. Y. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 1, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
September 12, 1945 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 29, 1945. Checks will be 


mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 





























ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 














AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 


of record at the close of business 
August 15, 1945. 





Dividend No. 36 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 15, 1945. 


Wa ter A, Peterson, Treasurer 
July 31, 1945. 
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PN ese as the head of a large 
nationwide organization he js 
very busy, an executive I know spends 
a good many hours each week making | 
social calls. It’s nothing unusual, in 
fact, to find him spending an evening 
in the kitchen of a truck driver whose 
acquaintance he has scraped up or, 
dressed in old clothes, prowling 
through the streets in the lower end 
of town, rubbing elbows with all sorts 
of people. 

Some of his associates, who have 
tended to become snooty with the suc- 
cess and money the years have 
brought, are inclined to criticize their 
chief for his habits. They call it a 
waste of time for a man in his posi- 
tion to “throw himself away” on these 
so-called lower classes. 

The executive knows he is being 
criticized, but he merely smiles in an 
amused, tolerant way. Behind his prac- 
tice, he told me, there’s more than 
just a sociological curiosity about how 
people live—there is sound, funda 
mental business thinking. 


THE COMMON TOUCH 


“Unless you stay tuned in on peo 
ple,” he says, “and that doesn’t mean 
with the men who belong to the same 
clubs you do, but all people, how can 
you expect to serve them? It’s only 


ugust 1, 1945 dend of 2S¢ per. share has been when you study people that you can 
declared on the Cammon Stock 0! derstand thei - 
Atlas Corporation, payable Septem- understan elr wants. 
Preferred Stock ber 10, 1945, to holders of such stock 


I happen to know that most of the 
shrewd advertising and merchandising 
ideas that have catapulted his firm to 
such greatness during the past decade 
originate with the president himself. 
And he told me frankly that these are 
the ideas which come to him from 
keeping in tune with people. 

There’s nothing new about this, of 
course. All wise leaders—political and 
religious as well as business—know 
that they have to “keep the common 
touch.” 

The late Daniel Frohman called his 
practice of keeping tuned in “listening 
in the lobby.” Each night between the 
acts he would stand quietly in the lob- 
by of his theater, listening to com 


‘Minas: mene Neha care tne ese at'sieg | | ments on the play. W. D. Estey, bri 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS \ 4 f which today’s world of business liant young advertising executive, kept 
Cost Reduction + Improved Wages i = demands. Start life anew—with- tuned in by spending his Summers a8 


Production Management 


Chrysier Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 


















teachings to achieve personal power. 
Y beens Scribe EDY 


The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 


out changing your affairs, Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 











a barker for a Coney Island show. 
It’s easy to lose touch when success 

comes your; way, but more profitable 

to keep tuned in—Cnartes B, RoTH. 
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new discovery 


s rust from steel? 


O’ course the protection of steel against rust is not 
new. But a discovery that bans rust from steel 
—years longer than ever before possible—that is 
news indeed! 


Yes, there is such a discovery. It is CORRONIZING, 
a phenomenal new alloy “armor” for steel that may 
soon bring you washing machines, automobiles, 
water heaters, tools, dozens of steel products with up 
to 4 times longer life than any you’ve ever owned! 
The reason? CORRONIZING can defy every pos- 
sible source of corrosion and outlast any other rust- 
protective coating known to man! This has been 
proved by hundreds of scientific tests and actual use 
in the war, in every kind of climate. 
Soon America’s more progressive manufacturers 
and retailers will be able to bring you products with 
the sensational advantages of “Corronized” steel. 
Motor car makers—always in the forefront of prog- 
ress—may be among the first to bring you CORRO- 
NIZING, in the new model cars. 


Rust robs Americans of a billion dollars annually. 
Thanks to CORRONIZING, you will be able to foil 
the robber rust... get up to 4 times the service for your 
money in the wonderful new products made of steel. 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 


LE Magic Caipell 0 


Longer Life pore Stel 






POBRONIZED 
an 


Against Rust 


Quick Facts for 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives 





Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base . . . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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READY 
FOR V-J DAY? 














The job with top priority 
today is, of course, knock- ' 
ing Japan out of the war. 
Next in importance to the 
alert executive is what hap- 
pens after V-J Day. Will 
his new products be ready ? 
Will his plant be set for 
speedy production ? Has he : 
explored his markets to 
make sure his products 
will win acceptance? 

Does he need more cap- 
ital? Would his position 
improve with wider distri- 
bution? In short, is his 
financial house in order for 
V-J Day? 

These are vital ques- 
tions and expert help may 
be needed to find the an- 
| swers. Since 1888, the firm 
i! of Hornblower & Weeks 
has aided in the expansion 
of American industry by 
underwriting and distribu- 
ting sound capital issues in 
I: many fields. This long and 
: varied experience will be 

helpful to those faced with 
such problems. A call upon 
a Partner at any Horn- 
blower & Weeks office may 
be the first step in the 
solution of your post-war 
adjustments. 















HORNBLOWER | 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street; 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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The Pattern of Business 


CONSTRUCTION 


Paced by a marked recovery in pri- 
vately owned manufacturing building, 
construction activity in 37 states regis- 
tered substantial gains for the first 
half of 1945. However, residential 
building showed a slight decrease in 
the face of gains shown in other ma- 
jor classifications. Meantime, the NHA 
reveals that over 60,000 privately- 
financed houses are now under con- 
struction, with priorities for 73,000 
more in the hands of builders, While 
the agency hopes for a total of 400,- 
000 homes during the next 12 months, 
it warns that authority to build doesn’t 
mean immediate construction. Materi- 
al shortages are still a big obstacle to 
the resumption of large-scale residen- 
tial building. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


General agreement on economic and 
political questions is revealed by 
small business executives, according 
to a survey of 10,000 executives made 
by 52 state university business schools. 
Gist of their wants: (1) Income tax 
laws changed to remove double taxa- 
tion, permit building up reserves; 
(2) technical information from the 
Government—but a “leave alone” pol- 
icy to work out their own problems; 
(3) a labor policy allowing rewards 
to competent and industrious _em- 
ployees; reduction of government re- 
ports and orders; general ‘freedom to 
compete and grow. 


LABOR 


Warning of growing labor unrest, 
AFL President William Green offers 
the following three-point program to 
overcome its causes: (1) Restoration 
of free collective bargaining; (2) rais- 
ing of minimum wage rates to 72¢ an 
hour; (3) enactment of Truman un- 
employment compensation plan... . 
New union departure from exclusive 
consideration of collective bargaining 
is the CIO development of in-plant 
counseling service for workers, by 
which they hope to help them in solv- 
ing home and community life prob- 
lems. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Post-war automobile owners can 
look forward to a cut in. repair bills, 
How? Application of synthetic rub- 
ber to many auto parts replacements 


has resulted in longer life, greater effi. 
ciency. These products include anti- 
freeze resistant pump seals, piston 
rings, many types of hydraulic devices, 
. . . Passenger cars are going off the 


road at the rate of more than 3,365 a | 


day. A recent survey shows a national 
decrease in car usage for three war 
years of almost 13%. . . . Universal 
Jeep: Production of the civilian ver- 
sion of the military jeep, specially de- 
signed for a wide range of activities, 
has been started by Willys-Overland. 
20,000 are expected to be built in the 


next six months. 


COAL 


The critical deficit in coal produc- 
tion is threatening American industrial 
output. According to one government 
fuel expert, unless the Army furloughs 
30,000 miners now in service, or the 
war with Japan ends suddenly, next 
Winter may see American industry on 
a four-day week. 


RAILROADS 


Repercussions: Southern Governors 
have filed a protest with the ICC 
against postponement of the Commis- 
sion’s class-rate equalization order. 
Meanwhile, Eastern states are attack- 
ing the order, Western roads petition- 
ing for reconsideration of the decision. 
. . « More problems: Five railway 
unions have filed demands for a 25% 
wage increase, adjustments in work- 
ing agreements. 


AVIATION 


New techniques in air cargo han- 
dling, developed to meet war needs of 
over-water battle areas, may provide 
the answer to maximum peacetime 
freight operation on global routes. . .. 
Look for increased utilization of com- 
mercial aircraft as a result of a new 
safety fuel which eliminates the dan- 
gers of “flash” fire in handling, makes 
refueling in air practical for long 
range operations. 








Investors Fairplay League 
For the significance, to inves- 
tors, of the results of the Brit- 
ish election, members of the 
League are referred to page 
1l:. “British Election Incites 
Apprehension.” 














Rover development and flood con- 
trol rank high on the list of Amer- 
ica’s post-war plans. Many of these 
projects call for dams which may 
also produce electric power. 


This involves issues that should 
be discussed and settled now— 
rivers to cross in advance. 


Many of us in the power business 


have had a long experience with 
riverside plants, in the production 
of both steam-generated and hydro- 
electric power. In fairness to all 
taxpayers and in the interest of the 
many million users of electficity, 
we think we ought to outline our 
convictions and suggestions on river 
development and flood control. 


] when a dam is proposed, all of 
its purposes should be clearly 
defined in the legislation — flood 


control, navigation, irrigation or 
power. And just as clearly, the 
benefit to the people affected should 
justify the cost. 


2 If power is produced at gov- 
ernment-built dams, it should be 


sold to existing power systems, . 


without special privilege or dis- 
crimination. This will save the ex- 
pensive duplication of transmission 
facilities, help to co-ordinate the 
entire power supply of each region, 
and assure its widest possible use 
at the lowest practical rates. 


3 Any savings made possible by 
this plan should be passed along 
to the users of electricity, under 
regulation by State Commissions or 
other properly constituted regula- 
tory bodies. This will assure all the 
benefits of river development and 


hydro-power without the added ‘ex- 
pense of government going into 
business and competing with its 
own citizens. 


4 Government in any business 
endangers all business. Govern- 
ment in business escapes many 
normal business obligations, enjoys 
free mail, pays no federal taxes, 
and few, if any, other taxes, little 
or no interest. If government can 
sell electricity on this basis, it can 
sell shoes, groceries, automobiles, 
or anything else the same way. 
Government may properly regu- 
Jate business in the public interest 
but should not operate busifiess. 
It should not play in the game for 
which it makes the rules..In other 
words, government should not 
try to be umpire and pitcher 
at the same time! 
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STOCKS 
to Benefit from 


OnE of the most interesting groups 
from the standpoint of huge de- 
ferred postwar demand is Household 
Equipments. Inventories in such lines 
as radios, floor coverings, furniture, 
stoves, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines and refrig- 
erators are at rock bottom, and record 
peacetime sales seem assured. 
Current UNITED Report carries a 
special analysis of this industry, with 
Statistical studies of 35 prominent 
stocks, including: 
Congol’m Nairn Servel 
Mengel Co. White Sewing 
Simmons. Farnsw’ th Tel. 
Borg Warner Philco Corp. 
Eureka Vacuum Radio Corp. 
Nash-Kelvin’r Zenith Radio 
Silex Co, Artloom Corp. 
Send for Bulletin FM-81 FREE! 


Unitep Business SERVICE 


tne Boston 16, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON 
* STAY * 


For business and government 
contacts, choose the LAFAYETTE, 
2 blocks from the White House— 
near other government buildings 
—da stone's throw from down- 
town. The location is quiet — 
room comforts relaxing — and, 
for the epicurean, there's the 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


«++ Colorful mealtime setting... 
Celebrated food . . . Drinks of 
extra cheer. 


Please reserve in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


147 SEY 7 
WASHINGT 














The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 

















Investment Pointers 
Let the Experts Invest for You 


By WASHINGTON DODGE 
Roberts & Co. 


HETHER you have $5,000 or 
$50,000 to invest, as long as 

you are not in the investment 
business the chances are that your 
results will never be up to justifiable 
expectations. 

A good many people, despite skill 
in other businesses or professions, are 
simply temperamentally unsuited to 
invest money skillfully. Others have 
the ability but are so busy in their 
own fields that they sadly neglect their 
investments. Under present conditions 
more than at any time in the past, in- 
vestment ‘supervision demands vigi- 
lance and flexibility. 

Between the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, and January 2, 1945, 


In this limited space I cannot tell 
you very much about the background 
of investment companies—about the 
fine results the better ones have 
achieved, about the protection afford- 
ed by the Investment Company Act, 
about tax advantages, and about all 
the other things you might want to 
ask. If you are interested, I strongly 
recommend “Investment Companies, 
1945 Edition,” published by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway. 
($10 a copy.) 

There are all kinds of investment 
companies—some specializing in com- 
panies in one particular industry, 
some buying only bonds, some bal- 
ancing between bonds and stocks as 





Boston PERSONAL PROPERTY........ 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT TRUST... 
LEHMAN CORPORATION............. 
NaTIONAL Bonp & SHARE........... 


Assets Per Share Assets Approx. 
12/30/44 (Est. June 30) Price 
$ 4,486,825 18.60 17% 
20,680,900 68.89 54 
86,410,000 46.73 42 
9,365,000 28.63 22 





the Dow-Jones Averages rose from 
152.57 to 152.58—if you care to dig- 
nify such a petty change by the word 
“rose.” But in that same period, Good- 
year was up 79% and U. S. Steel 
down 22%, Johns-Manville up 26% 
and American Can down 19%, East- 
man Kodak up 13% and Allied Chem- 


ical down 21%. 


I believe (if I didn’t believe it I 
would not be in the brokerage busi- 
ness) that I could list a dozen or so 
stocks that in the next year would 
perform better than the averages. But 
unlike the vacationing editor of this 
column, I cannot review my list for 
you every issue. 

So I have an alternate suggestion— 
one suitable for the man with $5,000, 
$50,000, or $500,000. 

The only prerequisite to accepting 
it is that you must believe that the 
experts, the professional investors, can 
do a better job with your money than 
you yourself. That’s not an easy fact 
to swallow, but once swallowed, it can 
cure much chronic financial indiges- 
tion. 


they feel conditions warrant, and some 
even offering a means of playing the 
market on a “shoestring” despite the 
new margin rules, _ 

The ones I have in mind now are 
known technically as “closed-end, non- 
leverage” investment companies. The 
closed-end means that you buy your 
shares from another shareholder at 
market prices and not from the com- 
pany. The non-leverage means that 
there are no bonds or preferreds 
ahead of the common. By emphasizing 
this group, I do not mean to imply ! 
favor them ahead of the “open-end” 
variety where the stock is bought 
from-the company at a fixed premium 
and can always be sold back at the 
current net asset value, There simply 
isn’t room to go into both types, each 
of which has its own merits. 

Experience has shown that these 
companies do better than the stock 
market averages, and are managed at 
very low cost entirely in the interests 
of the stockholders. They’ll never be 
spectacular, because that’s not their 
business. And don’t expect them to be 
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a in cash in a declining market, be- 


cause that’s not their business either. 
But I know of no better way of par- 
ticipating in common stocks than sit- 
ting back and letting these expert in- 
yestors do the job for you, especially 
as these shares can be bought at a 
discount. 


BosTON PERSONAL Property TRUST 
has been in business since 1893. It is 
characterized by a very low turnover 
in investments, a long dividend rec- 
ord, and relatively small fluctuations 
in asset value compared with the 
changes in the stock market over a 
period of years. It is traded over-the- 
counter. 


CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT TRUST 
has been characterized by a willing- 
ness to forego to some extent the 
usual principles of diversification, and 
at the end of last year 34% of its 
assets were in a small number of “spe- 
cial situations.” These have worked 
out auspiciously, and from 1935 to 
1944 this company’s asset value in- 
creased 242% against a 144% ad- 
vance in the Dow-Jones Composite 
Averages. It is traded over-the-counter. 


LEHMAN CORPORATION is managed 
by the well-known house of Lehman 
Brothers and is characterized by an 
extremely diversified portfolio. An im- 
portant consideration with this com- 
pany is that its securities profits are 
paid out to stockholders who can in 
turn report them as “long-term gains” 
rather than dividend income. The dis- 
count at which the shares may be 
bought from net asset value is lower 
than with some of the other com- 
panies, owing to the greater popular- 
ity of the stock. It is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and has a 
sufficiently good market so that major 
commitments may be undertaken. 


NationaL Bonp & SHARE is man- 
aged by Dominick & Dominick, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and had unusually good records in the 
1930-1932 and 1937 bear markets, but 
in recent years its performance has 
been below average. Its shares are 


listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


These are the four leading com- 
panies of the group. I have not con- 
sidered Shawmut Association because 
22% of its assets are relatively im- 
mobile in a group of Boston surburban 

. Nor have I considered National 
Aviation, Tobacco & Allied Stocks, or 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 


contained better market advice than was | 


given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built ys pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfortu- 
nately the investor and trader are equally 
the victims of psychological distortions. 
Following popular sentiment, they too 
often are forced to buy when they should 
sell and sell when they should buy. To 
protect clients against these errors, we 
developed our 27 Safety Rules for Inves- 
tors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. Yet, 
at the same time he faces a life-time 
opportunity for individual fortune build- 
ing through intelligent watchful waiting. 


We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’’ — sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and farseeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments™ said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he-has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 











Today the veterans of our Euro- 
pean victories are sailing to final 
triumph in the Pacific! Mean- 
while patriotic American indus- 
trial leaders are following a 
full-speed-ahead program to 
hasten peace through the Payroll 
Savings Plan! 

From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen—and women— 
who put over the Mighty 7th, 
are once more mustered into ser- 
vice for plantwide selective re- 
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Are You? 


solicitation campaigns. These scribers who recently stepped 
special efforts to keep employee up their Bond buying, of the 
Bond buying at a maximum are many advantages of continu- 
directed toward two major ob- ing on this foresighted, extra- 
jectives: Bonds-for-the-future basis. 


Ai To hold every new 7th War Back up our fighting men who 


. have won one war—and will win 
Loan subscriber on the Pay- : ate 
roll Savings Plan books— another. Use selective resolici- 


intaini tation to make your Payroll Sav- 
maintaining and, wherever . , 
i i : ings Plan more effective—put a 
possible: ancreasing Present t:chter rein on inflationary tend- 
‘ encies—build peacetime pros- 
B To convince all regular sub- __perity. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FORBES 


+ This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council . 
FORBES 
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other companies more or less concen- 
trated in one industry. Any investor 
making a thorough study should con- 
sider some of the “medium leverage” 

companies, such as Adams Express 
and General American Investors. 

At this point, the inescapable ques- 
tion of “Which do you recommend?” 
is bound to arise. 

For very conservative funds—the 
money that otherwise might buy A. T. 
& T. or Reynolds Tobacco—I suggest 
Boston Personal Property. For ordi- 
nary common stock funds, I suggest 


SHARP action in London stocks is 
widely attributed to Britain’s “left” 
turn in politics, Some observers go so 
far as to fear that a major bear trend 
has begun abroad, which may ad- 
versely affect our market. 

It is true that, on occasion, British 
stocks have pointed the way for Amer- 
ican. Thus, in 1929 London topped 
out in January—we in September. 
Also, London turned down first in 
1936-37 and in 1939. But between 
“Dunkirk” and Spring of 1942 ‘wide 
divergence developed, with D-J indus- 
trials losing heavily while British 
issues gained over 50%. Obviously 
any parallelism between these two mar- 
kets is subject to long and serious dis- 
ruption. 

Prospects of American business 
boom after Japan’s onrushing defeat 
have been brightened substantially by 
éderal survey of expansion planned 
. by manufacturers. Early peace would 
reconversion expenditures 
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combination of Lehman Corporation 
and Consolidated Investment Trust— 
I have a personal leaning toward the 
latter becausé of the way it has han- 
dled its special. situations, taking a 
small amount of risk here and there, 
but taking it intelligently. 


* 


Joseph D. Goodman is on vacation. 
His articles will be resumed on his 
return. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


AVERAGES 


30 
June 





through making needed materials and 
manpower available. 

Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
occupied narrow rut recently, about 
4% to 5% under bull market top. Pre- 
ceding setback, although coinciding 
with Potsdam Conference and accel- 
eration of our war efforts against 
Japan, was evidently purely technical 
affair. Half dozen similar dips have 
occurred in course of present bull 
market—none exceeding 10%. That is 
unique record; no other bull phase in 
history has endured so long without 
more serious reaction. 

Unusually persistent trend in‘ stocks 
reflects inflation and related factors 
(low interest rates, vast idle funds 
competing for employment) as well as 
post-war boom in business. Probably 
never before has peacetime outlook for 
industrial activity stood out so clearly 
favorable. Building and machinery 
stock groups now carry outstanding 
promise. 



















WATCH 
, MID-AUGUST 
—IT’S IMPORTANT 


New readers who may not al- 
ready be acquainted with our 
Cyclical Key Dates for bearish 
or bullish market action should 
get acquainted with them at 
once, as Mid-A t looms up 
as VERY IMPORTANT. 


Send $2 at once for our August 
10th, 14th and 17th Bulletins 
and be poapeee’ We again re- 
peat that Aw 4 period is of 
major significan 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-815 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Will the major uptrend be Resumed? 


It is small wonder that many investors who have 
seen splendid “paper” profits begin to slip away 
are debating whether it is time to hether 
the recent highs were THE top—whether a re- 
versal to a major downtrend is in the niaking. 
One thing is sure.. Even should the major uptrend be 
resumed immediately, some stocks will go up while others 
will go down, because THIS IS A HIGHLY SELEC- 
TIVE MARKET. 

Hence, it is important for you to know which are the 
good buys now. A clear-cut analysis of the basic factors 
now at work shaping the trend and determining 
stocks to be favorably affected is contained in the latest 
GARTLEY FORECAST. 


WHAT ACTION TO TAKE NOW 
Certain stocks in the regular Gartley supervised lists are 
still cheap, although not all low in price. Some of these 
current bargains are in the list of 18 dynamic preferreds, 
some in the 22 low-priced common s' group, some in 
the postwar group and others in the regular traders 

group. Each and every stock in these groups has current 
buy, hold, sell recommendations, 
Special Trial Offer: Current issue (containing all 
the above valuable features) plus the’ next 5 issues, 
which will cover what may well prove to 3 one of the 
most dynamic five weeks the market may experience for a 
long time to COMO.......... ee eeeweceeeeeeeeeees 30 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N. Y. C. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial : 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building . Indianapolis 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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. Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


attempt to find a form of asso- 

ciation that defends and protects 

the person and property of each with 
the common force of all. 

—Jean Jacques RoussEAu. 


( ila a8 originated in the 


We cannot get a new world by mere 
documentation. We need a new spirit 
in the world. 

—BisHop Kari M. BLock. 


A small debt produces a debtor; a 
large one, an enemy. 


—Pusuius Syrus. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind as 
labor does the body. —SENECA. 


The duty of man is plain and sim- 
ple, and consists but of two points: 
His duty to God, which every man 
must feel; and his duty to his neigh- 
bor, to do as he would be done by. 

—Tuomas PAINE. 


Economy is in itself a great source 
of revenue. —SENECA. 


A leader of men must make de- 
cisions quickly . . . be a fighter .. . 
speak openly, plainly, frankly . . . co- 
operate, co-ordinate, work with active 
faith . . . be loyal, true, faithful . . . 
have a high, intelligent, worthy pur- 
pose and ideal. —Donce. 


Nothing is particularly hard if you 
divide it into small jobs. 
—HeEnry Foro. 


Weakness cannot co-operate with 
anything. —GENERAL EISENHOWER. 


The Church and other agencies of 
the community must make our post- 
war program so definite and concrete 
that every person may find his place 
to help. This challenges the Church 
to better programs of lay activity as 
well as to purer motives of religious 
devotion. We must beware lest, having 
conquered the bodies of our enemies, 
we now become poisoned by their 
ideas. —Rawpn W. Socxman, D.D. 
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Have confidence that if you have 
done a little thing well, you can do a 
bigger thing well, too. —SrToreY. 


The simple virtues of willingness, 
readiness, alertness and courtesy will 
carry a man farther than mere smart- 
ness. —Davipson, 


Trust him little who praises all; 
him less who censures all; and him 
least who is indifferent to all. 

—LAVATER. 


ONE BY ONE 


One by one the sands are flowing, 

One by one the moments fall; 

Some are coming, some are going; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 

One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 

Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 

One by one (bright gifts from 

Heaven) 

Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 

Ready, too, to let them go. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly 

Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care. 
—ADELAIDE ANNE PorTER. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 
—JEFFERSON. 


Let us watch well our beginnings, 
and results will manage themselves. 
—ALEXANDER CLARK. 





A TEXT 


I send thee to open their eyes, 
that they may turn from dark- 
ness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 
—Acts 26:18. 


Sent in by O. K. Dizmang, Spo- 
kane, Wash. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes bookis presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Courtesy is not a veneered politeness 
of manner, but an innate quality of 
the mind and heart. In like manner, 
tact, the kind of tact you are recom- 
mended to cultivate, is not a form of 
deception or make-believe, but a culti- 
vated taste which gives fine perception 
in seeing and doing what is best under 
all circumstances. There is nothing 
which will so readily bring you into 
favor, or disarm an opponent, as the 
right use of tact —GRENVILLE KLEIsER. 


No age or time of life, no position 
or circumstance, has a monopoly on 
success. Any age is the right age to 
START DOING! —GERARD. 


No cause is hopeless if it is just. 
Errors, no matter how popular, carry 
the seeds of their own destruction. 

—Joun W. ScoviLte, 


Other relaxations are peculiar to 
certain times, places and stages of life, 


but the study of letters is the nourish- 


ment of our youth, and the joy of our 
old age. They throw an additional 
splendor on prosperity, and are the 
resource and consolation of adversity; 
they delight at home, and are no em- 
barrassment abroad; in short, they. 
are company to us at night, our fellow 
travelers on a journey, and attendants 
in our rural recesses. —CICERO. 


In actual life every great enterprise 
begins with and takes its first forward 
step in faith. —SCHLECEL 


Men must be honest with themselves 
before they can be honest with others. 
A man who is not honest with himself 
presents a hopeless case. 

—Wm. J. H. Boetcxer. 


It is right to be contented with what 
we have, never with what we are. 
—MACcKINTOSH. 


The individual who cultivates griev- 
ances, and who is perpetually exacting 
explanations of his assumed wrongs, 
can only be ignored, and left to the 
education of time and of development. 
. . . One does not argue or contend 
with the foul miasma that settles over 
stagnant water; one leaves it and 
climbs to a higher region, where the 
air is pure and the sunshine fair. 

—LILLian WHITING. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 4 of a series: for the Army Ordnance Department 


























The Electrical Brain in its sandbag pit 


In a trailer, protected by sandbags, 
an amazing device solves involved 
mathematical problems with light- 
ning speed. It is an electronic 
gun director which enables anti- 
aircraft gunners to knock down 
enemy planes with hitherto unheard 
of accuracy. 


Scientists of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, drawing on their years of 
experience in the development of 
telephone apparatus and working 
closely with Army Ordnance experts, 
evolved this electronic super-brain 
which adds, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies, differentiates, integrates, 


and “consults” ballistic tables —all 
the while instantly and continuously 
aiming the guns at the spot calcu- 
lated to destroy a speeding target! 


More than 500 individuals worked 
on the design—over 5,000 drawings 
and 1,100 specifications were pre- 
pared for its 16,000 parts, which 
include a great many electrical prin- 
ciples and devices well known in the 
telephone industry. 





Quantity production of this com- 
plex device held many problems. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence in building complex Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus to highest stan- 
dards of precision, made it possible. 

Against both planes and robot 
bombs, these electronic directors 
have helped AA gunners to hang 
up new high records of accuracy. 


Buy more War Bonds—and keep them! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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